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PREFACE 


This issue of Education abstracts was prepared for the Secretariat by the World Organisation for 
Early Childhood Education (O.M.E.P.). 

Since the O.M.E.P. was organized in 1948, it has had the encouragement and support of Unesco 
in furthering the study and development of pre-school education in all countries. The current 
project has brought together the literature on pre-school education in 26 countries. The issue is 
divided into two parts: an essay on the history and development of pre-school education, written 
by Dr. Millie Almy of Teachers’ College, Columbia University; a selected bibliography. Contri- 
butions to the bibliography have come from the national committees affiliated to O.M.E.P. and 
from certain Ministries of Education, which were invited to contribute. Not more than five references 
have been included for any one country. 

The Secretariat takes this opportunity of thanking the World Organisation for Early Childhood 
Education, members of the U.S. National Committee, who helped in assembling the material for 
the issue, and Dr. Almy, for their valuable co-operation. 
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by Millie Almy 


Teachers' College, Columbia University 


The notion that supervised play with his peers ina 
pre-school may provide the young child with benefits 
of an educational nature is relatively new. Its 
diverse historical roots reach back to the early 
Nineteenth century and the work of Friedrich 
Froebel. He appears to have been the first person 
with an awareness of the importance of learning in 
the early years who also proposed a practical] pro- 
gramme to facilitate it. 

Contemporary with the development of the 
Frobelian kindergarten, but apparently independent 
of it, were the infant schools which originated in 
England under the leadership of Robert Owen, the 
French salles d'asiles which became les écoles 
maternelles, and the German Kleinkinderbewahran- 
stalten. All of these were primarily concerned with 
the amelioration of the lot of the poor children, 
whereas Froebel envisioned the education of all 
young children. (1)* 

The diversity in the origins of the idea of pro- 
viding group experiences for children too young for 
the primary school is reflected today in the variety 
of terms used to describe pre-primary institutions, 
in the kinds of sponsorship they have, and in the 
different purposes they serve. Underlying this 
diversity, however, one finds many common con- 
cerns and considerable unanimity about the needs of 
young children. 








Names given pre-school institutions 





The best single source of information about the 
various programmes of pre-school education to be 
found in the world today is undoubtedly Unesco's 
World Survey of Education (1958) which also includes 
reports of pre-primary programmes.(4) These are 
most often designated as kindergartens, nurseries, 
or nursery schools, but are also referred to as 
infant schools or classes, Montessori schools, pre- 
primary schools, nursery play centres, pre-school 
centres and child care centres. The exchange of 
information among countries, and ultimately the 
improvement of programmes would be considerably 
facilitated if more precise definitions could be 
agreed upon. 





Availability of pre-school education 





Of one hundred and eighty countries reporting in 
the 1958 Survey, one hundred and thirty-one indi- 
cated the existence of some type of pre-school 
institution. Although the actual numbers may not 
be great, the mere fact of the existence of pre- 
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school programmes in the great majority of the 
countries of the world is in itself significant. 

The countries that are most industrialized 
tend, as might be expected, to be in the lead so 
far as numbers of children served are concerned. 
Since the statistics presented in the 1958 World 
Survey were compiled in different ways in differ- 
ent countries, any attempt at direct comparison is 
dangerous. However, some notion of the extent 
to which children in various countries are receiving 
some kind of pre-primary schooling can be gained 
from a study of reported numbers enrolled in pre- 
primary institutions in relation to the estimated 
total population (children and adults) in 1955. For 
those countries indicating the existence of some 
kinds of pre-school institutions the percentages 
range from as little as one one-hundredth of one 
per cent to well over three per cent. With occa- 
sional exceptions enrolments seem to be most 
limited in Asia and Africa. 


Purposes of pre-school institutions 





Some institutions emphasize training which is 
designed to enhance later academic work. Others 
appear to be more concerned with the total develop- 
ment of the child, stressing the child's physical, 
emotional and social development as much as his 
mental development. Or, top priority may go to 
health and physical needs. In some countries 
special institutions for children with physical or 
mental handicaps are being established. Very 
often the pre-school institution is regarded as a 
centre for the education of the parents as well as 
their children. In many countries the parents 
themselves have instigated the establishment of 
schools to supplement home care. Where mothers 
work, the main function of the pre-school institu- 
tion is to take over that part of the child's care 
which the home is unable to provide. 

In some countries, regardless of whether the 
primary purpose of the institution is education 
and training or child care, it also serves asa 
centre for teaching about the fatherland, or for 
inculcating the social values held by the State. 
Religious teaching is stressed in some institutions, 
particularly those with religious sponsorship. 


Education of teachers 





Considering the variety of purposes served by the 


* See bibliographical references at the end of 
this essay. 





pre-primary institution, the lack of any consistent 
standards for the preparation of teachers and other 
workers with pre-school children is not surprising. 
A trend toward recognition of the importance of 
teacher education is, however, apparent in the 
reports of the fifty-nine’: countries making specific 
mention of teacher preparation in the 1958 World 
Survey. About twenty-five per cent indicated that 
some training or specialization was required. 
Over thirty-five per cent reported that provisions 
were made for special certification after varying 
amounts of training beyond secondary school. An 
equivalent number indicated that the requirements 
for pre-primary teachers were equivalent to those 
for primary or other teachers. (4) 

Percentages such as these, like the reports 
from which they are drawn, are often misleading. 
To gain an adequate picture of pre-school educa- 
tion in any country, one needs to know the social 
setting, to see the institutions in operation, to 
talk with those who are providing the teacher edu- 
cation. Lacking that opportunity, one may turn to 
publications written for the teachers and about the 
programmes for whatever they may reveal con- 
cerning the learning experiences provided for the 
pre-school child. The remainder of this essay 
draws on the materials published here as abstracts, 
and on the author's knowledge of the theory of 
early childhood education. It is limited by the 
facts that not all of the countries invited to send 
materials were able to do so, that in most instances 
only the abstracts were available to the author, and 
that she has relied most heavily on sources written 
in English. 





Some common concerns 





With the probable exception of those countries in 
which pre-primary institutions are operated and 
controlled by the State, it appears that one may 
find as much variety within any one country as one 
finds among the various countries. Many countries 
with the finest demonstration centres also have 
institutions in which the staff is inadequate in 
numbers or in preparation, equipment and materi- 
als are limited, and little specific provision is 
made for the children's learning. 

Whatever the status of the institutions in their 
own country, however, those who write about the 
education of young children seem to agree on 
certain things. Perhaps the most basic agreements 
have to do with health and safety, or, more broadly, 
the physical development of the child. But beyond 
this there is concern with the child as a total 
personality and in particular with his emotional 
development. Many of the conferences of the 
World Organization for Early Childhood Education 
have dealt with the themes of emotional security 
and stability.(5) Many of the abstracts presented 
here express similar interests. 

Another concern has to do with the influence of 
the child's learning experiences in his early years 
on his later development. Here perhaps two major 
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points of view emerge. One group of educators 
relies on the pre-school child's zest for play, for 
exploration and investigation more or less at his 
own pace to provide him with the background and 
understanding needed for later academic learning. 
Another group favours more specific training. 

All those who write about the pre-school child 
appear to share appreciation for his close involve- 
ment with his family, particularly his mother. 
Depending on the social setting, they seek ways 
to draw the pre-school institution and the family 
closer together, or to enable the institution to 
take over certain family functions more effectively 
They recognize that the modern world, as it is 
increasingly urbanized and mechanized, places 
new demands on young children and their families 
and challenges teachers to develop programmes 
appropriate to changing conditions. 

What makes a good programme, what educationa 
experiences should be included, how teachers shoul’ 
be prepared - these are also matters of common 
concern. But they are in a sense subordinate to 
the concerns relating to child development, to the 
relationships between early and later learning and 
to the demands of the modern world. 


Research in child development 





The pre-primary level in education is unique in 
the extent to which its theory is based on what 
research has revealed to be the developmental 
characteristics of the different ages. For example, 
the discovery that the development of the fine 
muscles proceeds at a somewhat slower pace than 
that of the large muscles has been reflected in 
programmes in which children spend a larger 
portion of their time in vigorous activity such as 
running, climbing and jumping, than in fine work 
involving intricate small muscle co-ordinations. 
Similarly, as research has revealed the many 
ways in which children adapt the use of a particular 
toy or material to their own purposes, many pro- 
grammes have tended toward more free play and 
less prescribed activity. 

The instances in which research in child deve- 
lopment has affected the educational experiences 
provided in early childhood education are far too 
numerous to be detailed here. The trend is illus- 
trated in the abstracts presented here by Canadian 
insistence on " objective methods" and " scientific 
principles" ,(21) by French interest in the work of 
Debesse and Wallon, (29, 30,31) and by Swedish 
experimentation.(58) The desire of the pre-school 
educator to conduct a programme designed to 
enhance the development of the child is specified 


in articles emanating from Austria, (15) Germany, |® 


Uruguay, (78) and the Philippines, (52) and is 
implicit in many of the other articles. 

The maintenance of a close tie between child 
development research and the pre-school educa- 
tional programme appears in the main desirable, 
but it places a considerable obligation on the edu- 
cator, both to keep up with the research literature 
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and to evaluate it carefully, particularly in terms 
of the appropriateness of its application in his own 
situation. That children under the age of six are 

in many ways very much alike, regardless of the 
part of the world in which they live, is attested by 
the parallel findings of investigators such as Gesell 
and Buhler. On the other hand the fact that the 
cultural setting has some influence on behaviour 

in a domain in which one might expect to find the 
greatest similarities - motor development - sug- 
gests the need for caution. That cultural influences 
will contribute to even greater variability in social 
behaviour is obvious. Further, the divergent 

results American investigators have arrived at using 
Piaget's questions to explore intellectual develop- 
ment underline the extent to which the cultural 
setting affects the way the child organizes and 
interprets his experiences. Much promise lies in 
the longitudinal studies of child development now 
under way in various parts of the world. 

However divergent the findings regarding 
specific aspects of development may be, there is 
considerable agreement regarding the nature of 
personality development in the years before six. 
When the child is no longer dependent on the adult 
for the fulfilment of his most elementary needs, 
when he can get around independently and begins to 


_talk, he enters a period in which he develops an 


awareness and an appreciation of himself as a 
person with potentialities. His view of the world 
necessarily tends to be egocentric since he is only 
beginning to acquire the kind of experience which 
leads to objectivity. He learns by manipulation, 
exploration, experimentation. In his play he trans- 
forms the objects with which he deals according to 
the dictates of his fantasy and he himself becomes 
whatever he wills. As he observes the relation- 
ships among the adults who are close to him, and 
experiences their feelings toward him, and as he 
is introduced to the company of his peers, he 
acquires basic attitudes toward himself and toward 
others. 

It is generally acknowledged that if the child of 
normal endowment has experiences in the years 
before six which are on the whole such as to make 
him feel that adults are loving and kindly, appreci- 
ative of him as a person, sympathetic and helpful 
as he learns to cope with his emotions, and if he 
has opportunities to test his developing powers in 
safe situations, he is likely to enter the primary 
school as a person with an appropriate sense of 
self-worth and initiative, capable of learning 
whatever is expected of him. 

Considerably less certain is the outcome for 


y, 4 the child who undergoes experiences which are 





traumatic in nature or which have been designed 
to give training of a very specific kind. 

So much clinical experience with school age 
children who have learning difficulties has shown 
their problems to be rooted in the pre-school years 
that one might expect to find the pre-primary insti- 
tution geared to the early recognition and amelio- 
ration of such difficulties. At present, it is only 















































the rare pre-school teacher who has the diagnostic 
skills required for such a task, but as research 
reveals more clearly the links between early and 
later learning these may become part of the 
repertoire of skills expected of the teacher of 
young children. 

Just how learning in the years before six 
resembles learning in the later school years and 
how it differs from it, whether the transition 
from one kind to the other is prolonged and gradual 
or occurs relatively quickly are still questions 
demanding much research. A study of children 
who had been enrolled in kindergarten at the 
University of the Philippines revealed that the 
experience had a strong influence in the first two 
grades, but this was less evident as the children 
progressed. (53) The work of such investigators 
as Hebb and Piaget suggests that the differences 
are relatively great. This may in part account 
for the fact that most of the studies which have 
attempted to show how pre-primary schooling 
affects success in the primary and later grades 
have not been very conclusive. One of the criti- 
cisms that can be made of many such follow-up 
studies is that the goals of the pre-primary school 
are so unlike those of the primary or upper school 
as to render a relationship between " success" at 
one level and that at another unlikely. Some edu- 
cators maintain that the very nature of child deve- 
lopment inevitably makes for different goals at 
different levels. As one author puts it, " The pre- 
school child must be allowed to be just what the 
name implies in order to become a schoolchild" . (11) 
Nevertheless, he thinks it possible to delineate 
rather specific tasks for the pre-school child to 
accomplish with the aid of his teacher as a means 
of promoting development toward school progress. (12) 

A basic question is whether the pre-primary 
educational programme is to be directed more 
toward the immediate needs and interests of the 
children or more toward specific preparation for 
the demands which later child and adult living will 
place upon them. This question is further compli- 
cated by the rapidity with which present-day social 
situations change. 


The young child in the modern world 





A recurrent theme in the meetings of the World 
Organization for Early Childhood Education, in 
the articles abstracted in this issue and in pre- 
primary literature generally has to do with the 
ways in which the pre-primary institution provides 
a haven for children in a world which in some 
respects becomes increasingly dangerous. The 
hazards of traffic, the tendency for population to 
increase more rapidly than adequate housing, the 
instability of family life in urban society, (32) the 
widespread employment of women, all of these 
create demands for pre-primary institutions. 
They impose on education and welfare a necessity 
for the blending of their efforts for children. (14) 
Often the social and pedagogical aims of the 
















pre-school institution are difficult to reconcile, (34) 
for the pressure to take more children is great 
while space, equipment, materials and most 
important, adequately trained personnel, are 
scarce. This appears to be a nearly universal 
problem. But it is noteworthy that along with 
forthright acknowledgement of its existence goes 
considerable determination to find ways of opera- 
ting programmes so that they need not exemplify 
mass education but can maintain the values inherent 
in small family-like groups. (33, 34) 

In certain countries educators believe that the 
greatest need for the extension of pre-primary 
services lies in the middle income group, for 
families where mothers are not employed. These 
families do not come under the aegis of welfare 
agencies and, unlike those in the upper income 
brackets, they cannot pay for special schooling. (18) 
Yet the pressures of modern living have made it 
difficult for many of them to provide adequately 
for all aspects of the child's educational needs. 

The mother who contributes so vitally to the pre- 
school child's learning often welcomes the support 
of the professional educator and sometimes needs 
it desperately. 

In the United States of America co-operative 
nursery schools have grown rapidly. These are 
institutions in which the parents not only raise the — 
funds for financing them, but reduce costs by per- 
forming many essential services themselves. They 
help to fill the gap in the services to the middle 
income family and exemplify the notion of the crucial 
importance of parental involvement which pervades 
most pre-school education. 


Home-school relationships 





Home and pre-school share mutual concerns and 
must work closely together if the child is to secure 
maximum benefit from his pre-primary experiences. 
Articles from Australia, Canada, Norway and 
Uruguay which are abstracted here highlight the 
importance of parent education and suggest various 
ways it may be furthered. Continued study of the 
unique ways in which the teacher and the parent 
each contribute to the learning of the child seem 
likely to influence future developments in both 
nursery school and kindergarten. 


Educational pregramme 





The extent to which the programme in any pre- 
school institution is dependent not only on the con- 
cepts of child development and learning held by the 
staff but also on the social setting and the condi- 
tions of the families it serves seems self-evident. 
A review of the many articles which are abstracted 
here indicates that the differences in educational 
programmes from one institution to another lie 
somewhat more in the experiences that are stressed 
than in any basic disagreement as to the range of 
experiences that may properly be included. 

The young child's need for much opportunity 





for play is a recurrent theme. Educators 

undoubtedly differ on the extent to which the 

teacher is to participate in or direct the child's * 
play, but they share the conviction that children a 
learn much through play. Beyond this there is 
increasing awareness of the ways play may serve 
as a mode of emotional expression and sometimes 
as a vehicle for coming to terms with and resol- 
ving emotional problems. 

In addition, music, art, creative activities of 
varying sorts are to some degree part of almost 
every programme description. Of interest is the 
fact that science, or experience with natural 
phenomena, appears to receive less stress. Ina 
world which is increasingly mechanized and auto- 
matized, one may well look to the pre-school insti- 
tution to help children to understand through their 
own exploration and experimentation the fundament 
lawfulness of the universe in which they live. 

Although the pre-school programme was origin- 
ally planned for children who were developing 
normally, in recent years many adaptations have 
been made for children with physical, mental or 
emotional handicaps. Such children have some- 
times been enrolled in the same programmes as 
those who were regarded as normal, sometimes 
placed in groups created specially for them. 

Many questions have arisen. How much modifi- 
cation of a normal" programme is needed for a 
particular handicap? When is it better to segre- 
gate children with similar handicaps and when to 
integrate them with normal children, or with 
children having different handicaps? What are 
the special demands made on teachers and child- 
ren when handicapped and normal share the same 
programme? Experience in the United States of 
America and reports from other countries indicate 
that experimentation to provide answers to these 
questions will be an important development in the 
next several years. 


32. 


18. 


30. 


33. 


Summary 


Pre-school institutions which provide some kind 
of group experience for young children prior to 
their entrance into the primary school are surpri- 
singly widespread around the world. However, the 
nature of the educational programmes they provide 
is difficult to ascertain. There is great need both 
for more precise definition of the terms used to 
describe programmes and for more adequate re- 
porting of the number and ages of children enrolled 
Without such data it is difficult to arrive at any 
global picture of education at the pre-primary 
level. Nevertheless, such information as is 
available suggests that among the countries re- 
porting about their pre-school children there are 
many common concerns. Some of these have to 
do with the nature of the educational programme 
and the preparation of the teachers. Others, 
which have been stressed in this essay, relate to 
the development of children and the ways their 
experiences in the pre-school years affect them 
as older children and adults. 
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Reviews the changing social conditions and atti- 
tudes which have influenced the character of early 
childhood education. Traces the development of 
institutions for the education of young children, 
and gives an account of the leaders of this move- 
ment in Europe and the United States. Relates the 
theories and practices of pre-school education to a 
democratic philosophy of providing better opportu- 
nities for all children. Presents the present status 
of early childhood education, and the lines along 
which schools for young children are developing, 
emphasizing the contribution of research in this 
field to improve home and school guidance. 


2. Mental hygiene in the nursery school. Report 
of a joint WHO-Unesco expert meeting held in 
Paris, 17-22 September 1951. Paris, 1953. 
33 p. (Problems in education, IX). Also 
published in French. Out of print. 





A summary of the discussions of an expert com- 
mittee on mental health set up by the World Health 
Organization. Defines the appropriate functions of 
the nursery school in terms of the psychological 
development of young children and, in the light of 
this, discusses the problems of the selection and 
training of nursery school teachers. 


3. Unesco/International Bureau of Education. 
International Yearbook of Education: 1957. 
Paris/Geneva; the Organization/the Bureau, 
1958. 497 p. (Publication No. 190) Also 
published in French. 





Published annually, this summary of reports of 
progress from Ministries of Education is probably 
the best continuous account of pre-school education 
around the world. Each yearbook contains a brief 
summary of enrolments and of outstanding develop- 
ments in ' Nursery-Infant Schools" (which include 
kindergartens, nursery schools, infant schools, 
and other types of pre-schools). Following this 
summary, the progress reports of 73 countries 
describe changes that have taken place during 

the year. 


GENERAL 


*4. Unesco. World Survey of Education. II; * 





Primary Education. Paris; the Organization, 
1958. 1387 p. Also published in French. 





This reference work is both self-contained and 
part of a series. While the World Survey of 





Education published in 1955 dealt with all levels 


of education within each national system, the 
present survey treats the primary school against 
the background of the whole system in each 
country. Opening chapters present a general view 
and a discussion of progress over the past 30 
years. Then follow 197 national chapters, 
written in most cases by the competent authoritie: 
in each country, covering history, policy and 
administration, organization, problems, and 
trends. Bibliographies, school system diagrams, 
and statistical tables add to the value of this 
reference work. 


5. World Organisation for Early Childhood 
Education. Reports of World Conferences. 
Paris, OMEP Secretariat, 1948-1958. Also 
published in French. 





Besides giving details of the organization's pro- 
gramme and development, reperts of its world 
conferences over a 10-year period provide sum- 
maries of pre-school education programmes, 
reports of research, and recommendations of 
various work groups. For example: 1948, Prague 
Childhood and the world community and Recent 
developments in childhood education by panels of 
speakers; 1949, Paris - The tasks which await us 
by Dr. George Stoddard, and The pre-school age, 
by Henri Wallon; 1950, Vienna - The fundamental 
needs of young children, by Dr. Boekhold, and 
accounts of a typical day in a nursery school or 
kindergarten in Great Britain, Mexico and Vienna 
1952, Mexico City - How can you help me to 
become aman? by Mr. Alfredo M. Saavedra, ant 
Does pre-school education assist in the shaping 0! 
a better world? by Dr. Agnes Snyder; 1954, 
Copenhagen - Modern psychological research in 
the field of early childhood education, by Dr. Ase 
Skard, Determination of ability in the selection of 
nursery school teachers, by Bodil Farup, and 
Education as an art, by Mrs. S. Herbiniére-Lebe! 
1956, Athens - The principle of the nursery schoo. 
from the angle of evolution in our time, by Profes' 
Khoremis, The réle of love in the education of pré 
school children, by Dr. Daniel A. Prescott, and 
The development of the first three years of life, 
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by Professor Zazzo; 1958, Brussels - Meeting 
some of the psychological needs of young children, 








Miss D.E.M. Gardener, and Diversity and unity in 
the growth of young children, by Professor Dubois. 








NATIONAL 


AUSTRALIA 


6. Australian Association for Pre-School Child 





Development. Play materials for young 
children. Carlton,N.3, Victoria. Melbourne 


University Press, 1952. 56p. 

This handbook was prepared for those committees, 
teachers and parents that are responsible for pro- 
viding stimulating play experiences for young 
children either in pre-school groups or in the home. 
Play materials should provide not only physical 
activity but also problems to solve, opportunities 
for creative expression, and facilities to acquaint 
the child with the world around him. Discussed as 
the important elements in the value of play materials 
are strength, safety, durability, accuracy and good 
design. There are lists of materials recommended 
for a pre-school centre, indoor and outdoor, as well 
as of play materials for use in the home. Pages 
23-53 give illustrations and specifications of much 
of the equipment previously discussed. 


7. Australian Pre-School Association. Home 
background and its relation to programme 
planning in a pre-school centre. Canberra, 
A.G.T., 1955. 32 p. 








This is a report of a special study made in 1954 at 
the Lady Gowrie Child Centre at Melbourne on the 
relation of home background to programme planning 
for children at a child centre. The children's 
homes were visited and systematic information 
gathered. Results of this study included the follow- 
ing: It made more effective planning possible, pro- 
vided information which permitted greater person- 
ality growth of individual children, developed and 
deepened parent-teacher relations, gave the centre 
a better view of the community, and gave the 
teachers and parents an opportunity to discuss 
particular problems individually and privately. 
Nothing was found in this study that would indicate 
the undesirability of such home visits; but rather, 
they can contribute materially to better understand- 
ing and relationships with parents and to more 
effective training at the child centres. Particularly 
Significant are the quantity and quality of the results 
obtained from this experimental activity in parent- 
school relationships. 


8. . Pre-school centres in Australia. 


4 1. Baar, Edeltrud. 





Canberra, A.C.T., Australian Pre-School 
Association, 1958. 12 p. Processed. 


This brochure sets out the general standards and 





principles recommended by the Association for the 
establishment and operation of pre-school centres 
in Australia. Briefly covered are personnel, 
programmes, teachers, grouping of students, 

and physical facilities. 


9. . Seventh biennial conference 
Malvern, McKellar Press, 1955. 112 p 





This report contains the addresses presented at 
the Biennial Conference of the Pre-School Associ- 
ation in 1955. The President's address cites the 
rapid and significant growth of pre-school activi- 
ties in Australia, the contribution of the Associ- 
ation in the organizing of pre-school opportunities 
in Ceylon, and the development of the Association 
itself in response to growing demands In the 
remainder of the addresses many aspects of the 
problems of '" Childhood and Mental Health" are 
discussed, including the child's mental, spiritual, 
and physical growth and various types of facilities 
that would augment this development. 


10. Roberts, M.J. Planning the programme ina 
pre-school centre. Canberra, A.C T., 
Australian Pre-School Association, 1958. 24 p. 








This pamphlet, prepared so as to enable teachers 
to have access to information on the proper opera- 
tion and content of pre-school education, discusses 
the importance of satisfactory emotional develop- 
ment which, it maintains, must take place ina 
milieu of love and security. Activities during the 
free play period are to allow for both the social 
and emotional needs of children. The teacher's 
directing role in this activity is difficult. 
Materials which allow a child to express his own 
ideas of real objects and situations help him to 
develop an awareness and understanding of the 
external world. Careful selection and thorough 
presentation of group experiences are essential to 
a welFfunctioning school. The author feels that 
spiritual and religious instruction and activities 
should have a place in the pre-school programme 


AUSTRIA 


Schulreife-Entwicklungshilfe. 
Wien, Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk, 1958 175 p 





This book covers the results of investigations 
carried out in the kindergartens of the City of 
Vienna. The aim was to examine the transition 
from kindergarten to school in order to give 























































































children in kindergartens proper assistance in 
reaching the level of development necessary when 
they enter school. 

Based on the understanding that the kindergarten 
can never exercise discipline as practised at school, 
nor instill school subject matter, this publication 
shows how concentration, perseverance, realization 
of task and obligation, self-control, and the taking 
of one's place in the community are developed in 
the kindergartens, particularly during the immediate 
period before starting school. The pre-school child 
must be allowed to be just what the name implies in 
order to become a schoolchild. Attainment of school 
naturity and childlike personality is not the aim of 
the kindergarten, but these qualities should be an 
obvious consequence. On the basis of theoretical 
views, the book shows how the assistance in develop- 
ment should be given consciously by the teacher, 
but without the child being aware of it, within the 
framework of everyday kindergarten work, and 
particularly with assistance from specially developed 
task sheets. These task sheets were tried out on 
approximately 1,600 children. The results which 
were achieved due to the co-operation of a team of 
kindergarten teachers, inspectors and psychologists 
have been compiled by Dr. Baar, and are supplied 
with the book or separately. 


12. ., Jelinek, Helene, and Ottahal, 
Michael. Arbeitsblatter fiir die Schulreife- 
Entwicklungshilfe. Wien, Verlag fiir Jugend 
und Volk, 1958. 34 pl. 








This folder contains 34 task sheets which comprise 
50 main exercises, together with a brief article 
for parents and teachers. 

The furthering of the development of school 
maturity by the use of the novel picture sheets is 
not a scientific psychological investigation but a 
practical educational trial. The task sheets are 
not a test but are meant for practice purposes. 

The main thing is not to determine capabilities 
exactly, pushing individuality into the background 
and avoiding value judgements, but to lead up to 
achievements, step by step, using one's whole 
personality and objective valuation. No programme 
is laid down but an aid is supplied which contains 
guiding principles for implementation of the system. 

First and foremost the psychologically based 
pedagogic measure is meant to help the need for 
development of the children, but it should also 
help the kindergarten teachers and parents. 
Therefore, the exercises should be too easy rather 
than too difficult, to ensure a minimum of basic 
thinking and knowledge. They should not entail 
any considerable additional work or difficulties for 
the teachers. The remaining kindergarten training 
should thereby be enriched and stimulated but not 
impaired or retarded. 


13. Fischer, Hannah. Die Kleinkinderbewahranstalt. 
Wien, Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk. In preparation. 





The fundamental importance of the first years of 


10 





childhood for the development of the human person- 
ality is today more widely known and accepted than 
it was a few decades back. Child specialists, in 
the field of medicine, psychology and education, 
all agree that certain fundamental needs of the 
baby and young child must be satisfied, in order 
that his mental and psychical development may be 
normal and healthy. 

The growing number of working mothers with 
very young children (nursery school age is 
normally reckoned from three to six years in 
Vienna) has made it necessary to increase the 
number of special groups in day nurseries catering 
for babies (6 weeks to about one year), toddlers 
(about one to two years), and senior toddlers 
(about two to three years) and this has put the 
problem of education work in such groups in the 
centre of education. 

In its first part, this booklet aims to state 
the main development facts of the second year of 
life, while in the second part the créche itself 
(building, furniture, toys, etc.) and special 
development problems are discussed from the 
point of view of psychology as well as practical 
education. 

In publishing this work the guiding thoughts 
were on the one hand to help nursery school 
teachers with little or no experience in group edu- 
cation of young children, and on the other hand to 
summarize the experience gathered during the 
years of practical work with this age group in 
order to start a discussion on this relatively new 
problem of education. 


44, Kothbauer, Ernst. "' Zur fiirsorgerischen und 
padagogischen Funktion der Kindertagesheime" . 
Die Sffentliche Firsorge (Vienna), 1955, No. 4, 
pp. 55-61. 





As a result of its prophylactic and therapeutic 
aims, modern youth welfare unites with education 
to follow a single course, and it is only possible 

to guarantee the healthy development of the child 
when this course is followed. Bearing this fact in 
mind, this publication commences with a reference 


to the tasks which fall to the lot of the day children's 


homes. Using statistics concerning the family 
situation of children in créches, day nurseries, 
nursery schools and day care centres for school- 
children of the City of Vienna, an attempt is made 
to subject the main principles of the pedagogic 
work carried out in these homes to revision, to 
find the pedagogic goal that should be pursued in 
the interest of the children and the community. 
*15. Niegl, Agnes. Beitraége zur Kleinkinder- 
erziehung in Familie und Kindergarten. 
Hamburg, Unesco-Institut fir Padagogik, 
1954. 186 p. 








This volume summarizes the findings of a confer- 
ence held by the Unesco Institute for Education in 
Hamburg, January 1953, to discuss the subject: 
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by Professor Zazzo; 1958, Brussels - Meeting 
some of the psychological needs of young children, 








Miss D.E.M. Gardener, and Diversity and unity in 





the growth of young children, by Professor Dubois. 





NATIONAL 


AUSTRALIA 


6. Australian Association for Pre-School Child 





Development. Play materials for young 
children. Carlton,N.3, Victoria. Melbourne 


University Press, 1952. 56p. 

This handbook was prepared for those committees, 
teachers and parents that are responsible for pro- 
viding stimulating play experiences for young 
children either in pre-school groups or in the home. 
Play materials should provide not only physical 
activity but also problems to solve, opportunities 
for creative expression, and facilities to acquaint 
the child with the world around him. Discussed as 


the important elements in the value of play materials 


are strength, safety, durability, accuracy and good 
design. There are lists of materials recommended 


for a pre-school centre, indoor and outdoor, as well 


as of play materials for use in the home. Pages 
23-53 give illustrations and specifications of much 
of the equipment previously discussed. 


7. Australian Pre-School Association. Home 
background and its relation to programme 
planning in a pre-school centre. Canberra, 
AC. 7. , 18ae.' 32 p. 








This is a report of a special study made in 1954 at 
the Lady Gowrie Child Centre at Melbourne on the 
relation of home background to programme planning 
for children at a child centre. The children's 
homes were visited and systematic information 
gathered. Results of this study included the follow- 
ing: It made more effective planning possible, pro- 
vided information which permitted greater person- 
ality growth of individual children, developed and 
deepened parent-teacher relations, gave the centre 
a better view of the community, and gave the 
teachers and parents an opportunity to discuss 
particular problems individually and privately. 
Nothing was found in this study that would indicate 
the undesirability of such home visits; but rather, 
they can contribute materially to better understand- 
ing and relationships with parents and to more 
effective training at the child centres. Particularly 
Significant are the quantity and quality of the results 
obtained from this experimental activity in parent- 
school relationships. 


8. . Pre-school centres in Australia. 





Canberra, A.C.T., Australian Pre-School 
Association, 1958. 12 p. Processed. 


This brochure sets out the general standards and 


principles recommended by the Association for the 
establishment and operation of pre-school centres 
in Australia. Briefly covered are personnel, 
programmes, teachers, grouping of students, 

and physical facilities. 


9. . Seventh biennial conference 
Malvern, McKellar Press, 1955. 112 p 





This report contains the addresses presented at 
the Biennial Conference of the Pre-School Associ- 
ation in 1955. The President's address cites the 
rapid and significant growth of pre-school activi- 
ties in Australia, the contribution of the Associ- 
ation in the organizing of pre-school opportunities 
in Ceylon, and the development of the Association 
itself in response to growing demands In the 
remainder of the addresses many aspects of the 
problems of " Childhood and Mental Health" are 
discussed, including the child's mental, spiritual, 
and physical growth and various types of facilities 
that would augment this development. 


10. Roberts, M.J. Planning the programme ina 
pre-school centre. Canberra, A.C T., 
Australian Pre-School Association, 1958. 24 p. 








This pamphlet, prepared so as to enable teachers 
to have access to information on the proper opera- 
tion and content of pre-school education, discusses 
the importance of satisfactory emotional develop- 
ment which, it maintains, must take place ina 
milieu of love and security. Activities during the 
free play period are to allow for both the social 
and emotional needs of children. The teacher's 
directing role in this activity is difficult. 
Materials which allow a child to express his own 
ideas of real objects and situations help him to 
develop an awareness and understanding of the 
external world. Careful selection and thorough 
presentation of group experiences are essential to 
a welFfunctioning school. The author feels that 
spiritual and religious instruction and activities 
should have a place in the pre-school programme 
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41. Baar, Edeltrud. Schulreife-Entwicklungshilfe. 





Wien, Verlag fir Jugend und Volk, 1958 175 p 


This book covers the results of investigations 
carried out in the kindergartens of the City of 
Vienna. The aim was to examine the transition 
from kindergarten to school in order to give 
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children in kindergartens proper assistance in 
reaching the level of development necessary when 
they enter school. 

Based on the understanding that the kindergarten 
can never exercise discipline as practised at school, 
nor instill school subject matter, this publication 
shows how concentration, perseverance, realization 
of task and obligation, self-control, and the taking 
of one's place in the community are developed in 
the kindergartens, particularly during the immediate 
period before starting school. The pre-school child 
must be allowed to be just what the name implies in 
order to become a schoolchild. Attainment of school 
naturity and childlike personality is not the aim of 
the kindergarten, but these qualities should be an 
obvious consequence. On the basis of theoretical 
views, the book shows how the assistance in develop- 
ment should be given consciously by the teacher, 
but without the child being aware of it, within the 
framework of everyday kindergarten work, and 
particularly with assistance from specially developed 
task sheets. These task sheets were tried out on 
approximately 1,600 children. The results which 
were achieved due to the co-operation of a team of 
kindergarten teachers, inspectors and psychologists 
have been compiled by Dr. Baar, and are supplied 
with the book or separately. 


12. -, Jelinek, Helene, and Ottahal, 
Michael. Arbeitsblatter fiir die Schulreife- 
Entwicklungshilfe. Wien, Verlag fir Jugend 
und Volk, 1958. 34 pl. 








This folder contains 34 task sheets which comprise 
50 main exercises, together with a brief article 
for parents and teachers. 

The furthering of the development of school 
maturity by the use of the novel picture sheets is 
not a scientific psychological investigation but a 
practical educational trial. The task sheets are 
not a test but are meant for practice purposes. 

The main thing is not to determine capabilities 
exactly, pushing individuality into the background 
and avoiding value judgements, but to lead up to 
achievements, step by step, using one's whole 
personality and objective valuation. No programme 
is laid down but an aid is supplied which contains 
guiding principles for implementation of the system. 

First and foremost the psychologically based 
pedagogic measure is meant to help the need for 
development of the children, but it should also 
help the kindergarten teachers and parents. 
Therefore, the exercises should be too easy rather 
than too difficult, to ensure a minimum of basic 
thinking and knowledge. They should not entail 
any considerable additional work or difficulties for 
the teachers. The remaining kindergarten training 
should thereby be enriched and stimulated but not 
impaired or retarded. 


13. Fischer, Hannah. Die Kleinkinderbewahranstalt. 
Wien, Verlag fiir Jugend und Volk. In preparation. 





The fundamental importance of the first years of 


10 


childhood for the development of the human person- 
ality is today more widely known and accepted than 


it was a few decades back. Child specialists, in 
the field of medicine, psychology and education, 
all agree that certain fundamental needs of the 
baby and young child must be satisfied, in order 
that his mental and psychical development may be 


normal and healthy. 


number of special groups in day nurseries catering 


The growing number of working mothers with 
very young children (nursery school age is 
normally reckoned from three to six years in 
Vienna) has made it necessary to increase the 


for babies (6 weeks to about one year), toddlers 
(about one to two years), and senior toddlers 
(about two to three years) and this has put the 
problem of education work in such groups in the 


centre of education. 


problem of education. 


“14. Kothbauer, Ernst. "Zur fiirsorgerischen und 
padagogischen Funktion der Kindertagesheime" . 
Die Sffentliche Firsorge (Vienna), 1955, No. 4, 


In its first part, this booklet aims to state 
the main development facts of the second year of 
life, while in the second part the créche itself 
(building, furniture, toys, etc.) and special 
development problems are discussed from the 
point of view of psychology as well as practical 
education. 
In publishing this work the guiding thoughts 
were on the one hand to help nursery school 
teachers with little or no experience in group edu- 
cation of young children, and on the other hand to 
summarize the experience gathered during the 
years of practical work with this age group in 
order to start a discussion on this relatively new 





pp. 55-61. 


As a result of its prophylactic and therapeutic 
aims, modern youth welfare unites with education 
to follow a single course, and it is only possible 
to guarantee the healthy development of the child 


when this course is followed. 
mind, this publication commences with a reference 
to the tasks which fall to the lot of the day children's 


homes. Using statistics concerning the family 


Bearing this fact in 


situation of children in créches, day nurseries, 
nursery schools and day care centres for school- 
children of the City of Vienna, an attempt is made 
to subject the main principles of the pedagogic 
work carried out in these homes to revision, to 
find the pedagogic goal that should be pursued in 
the interest of the children and the community. 


15. 


Niegl, Agnes. 


Beitrage zur Kleinkinder- 





erziehung in Familie und Kindergarten. 





Hamburg, Unesco-Institut fiir Padagogik, 


1954. 186 p. 


This volume summarizes the findings of a confer- 
ence held by the Unesco Institute for Education in 
Hamburg, January 1953, to discuss the subject: 
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"Factors which influence the development of the 
personality of pre-school children, thereby develop- 
ing creative powers for life in the community." 

The chapter '' Reports from various countries" , 
gives valuable insight into the principles and actual 
practices in the education of pre-school children 
in various countries. 

The report on group work and the chapter " Evalu- 
ation of questionnaires", give an insight into funda- 
mental viewpoints on such problems as: The pre- 
school child and family - Means to guarantee the 
further development of the small child (parents' 
training - social aids - the kindergarten - co-opera- 
tion of specialists); Problems relating to attitudes 
during the pre-school age; the pre-school child and 
authority; punishment; religious training at the 
pre-school age. 

A list of " investigation tasks" is appended to 
every chapter, and special contributions by well- 
known experts deal with various problems of educa- 
ting the pre-school child; these make the report 
of interest to the theorist and the practical expert 
alike. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


16. 'Kindergartens and primary schools'. Teaching 
























is an earlier exposition of the Institute's philosophy 
of training and of the Blatzian security theory. 
Some of the modifications, clarifications, and 
amplifications have appeared over the intervening 
years in " The Bulletin" , the Institute's quarterly 
publication. 


18. Church, E.J.M. 'An Evaluation of Pre-School 
Institutions in Canada', Canadian Education 
(Toronto, Canada) Vol. V, No. 3, June 1950, 
pp. 14-46. 





This report, a condensation of a Ph.D. thesis of 
the University of Toronto, surveys the kind of 
training given in Canadian pre-school institutions 
of a day care nature, and evaluates their adequacy, 
in terms of facilities and practices, in providing 
educative experiences for the young child of 2 to 

6 years of age. A first questionnaire concerning 
details of administration, auspices, support, 
enrolment, staff and programme was followed by 

a second questionnaire which gathered more 
detailed information about equipment, qualifications 
of staff and practices. Information was gathered 
on "other than public" as well as public school 
kindergartens. 


Institutions other than public school kindergartens 





and Education in Belgian Congo and in Ruanda- 
Urundi. pp. 8-11. Brussels, 1958. 48 p. 
Also published in French. 





There are at present few kindergartens and infant 
schools in the Congo, but pedagogical research has 
convinced the authorities of their usefulness in 
helping native children to adapt to school life. A 
basic doctrine is being developed, but further deve- 
lopments must wait on the training of qualified 
native personnel. 


CANADA 


17. Blatz, W.E. Understanding the young child. 
Toronto, Clarke Irwin & Co., 1944, 278 p. 





Written for students of child study as an outline of 
the systematic approach to child study taught at the 
Institute of Child Study, this kook has been used 
extensively by parents as well as students and 
workers in many allied fields. The central theme 
is that the child is continually learning and that the 
task of parents and educators is, in their plan of 
discipline, to arrange optimal conditions for that 
learning. Independer.: judgem: \: is stressed, 
rather than uncritical acquiescence. Such chapter 
titles as maturation, learning, intelligence, capa- 
city, discipline, persistence, motivation (appetites, 
emotions, attitudes), social development and 
imagery and imagination do not in themselves indi- 
cate the many practical details of training which 
become so evident from the clear concise psycholo- 
gical background given in each chapter. This book 


1. A small percentage of the pre-school popu- 
lation (1.2%) is provided for in Canada, though the 
number is increasing. 

2. Most (87%) pre-school institutions are in 
larger urban centres. 

3. Most pre-school institutions were established 
during the war years and immediately after. 

4. Half are privately operated, with 17% opera- 
ting under the auspices of church or other 
religious groups. 

5. Nursery schools have an average enrolment 
of 24; the figure for day nurseries is 47, and for 
nursery kindergartens 37. 

6. Most day nurseries receive public grants 
and charge fees on a sliding scale. One-third of 
the institutions charging a fixed rate charge 
approximately $100 per year and one-third charge 
$60 per year or less. 

7. At the time of this study, pre-school institu- 
tions in the provinces of Ontario and British 
Columbia required licences - these were dependent 
on certain standards of health, sanitation and safety. 

8. 26.2% of staff had no training for work with 
pre-school children. 

9. 34.4% of schools had what were considered 
inadequate home-school relationships. 


Public school kindergartens 





1. Six Canadian provinces provide for kinder- 
gartens in their public school systems, though 
only in Ontario are they widespread. (These 


kindergartens provide for 2.4% of the kindergarten 
age population. ) 
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2. Programmes, teacher training, etc., are 
thus directed by departments of education. 

3. In two provinces the average size of class is 
less than 25, and in three provinces more than 
25, children. 

The writer feels that with day nurseries provi- 
ding education for children of families who can 
least afford to pay, and nursery schools and 
nursery kindergartens providing for children of 
families who can best afford to pay, a large number 
of children from families whose socio-economic 
status lies between these extremes are excluded. 
Pre-school education, if desirable, should be made 
ivailable to all. 


19. Fletcher, Margaret I., The adult and the 
nursery school child. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press; Oxford University Press, 
1958. 118 p. 








Although short (118 pages), this book is packed with 
wise, practical observations concerning wholesome 
relationships which nursery school teachers, 
parents, and other adults can establish with nursery 
age children. 

The author has been for twenty-eight years the 
head of the nursery school at the Institute of Child 
Study of the University of Toronto. Dr. Blatz, the 
world renowned founder and head of the Institute, 
writes a foreword in which he gives highest praise 
for the author's knowledge, personality and skill 
in dealing with young children. 

The Institute is ' completely oriented toward the 
goal of mental health" , and Dr. Blatz' Security 
Theory motivates the behaviour of all who teach in 
this nursery school. They learn to help children 
to understand that all other children have rights, 
and that consideration for these will make and keep 
them happy too. The children learn to accept help 
when it is needed as well as do without it when it 
is not. 

The value of naturalness in the teacher's 
behaviour is emphasized, and this in turn depends 
upon her acceptance by the other teachers. One 
finds excellent discussions of the good teacher's 
qualities: knowledge, judgement, assurance, self- 
control, feelings, seriousness, humour, easiness 
("some teachers dart about as if they were ina 
school of fish rather than children" ). 

This little book is crammed with practical 
suggestions for making the nursery school day one 
in which the children acquire not only skills, but 
also understanding of their relationships with other 
children and with adults. 

The chapter headings should alert any teacher 
(or parent) to the practical importance of this book. 
Here are a few of them: The Teacher and the Child; 
Independence; Helping a Child Take Responsibility; 
Rewards; Punishment; Accepting the Consequences; 
Mental Health in the Nursery School. 





20. Flint, B.M. The security of infants. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. 134 p. 





This is an interesting and valuable attempt to 
appraise the mental health of infants by an expert 
in the psychological study of infants, who is work- 
ing within the context of security theory. The 
result is not a test, but an explicit method of 
evaluating infant behaviour from a given theoretical 
position that defines various states and degrees of 
infant mental health. 

To my knowledge, this is the first attempt to 
provide a readily communicable approach to this 
problem area. It will certainly be welcome, for 
research in the last decade has emphasized the 
critical nature of infant experience in the person- 
ality development of man, mammals, and even 
lower order organisms. Despite the resurgence 
of interest in infancy, however, little has been 
done to provide new devices appropriate for study 
and research. 

The author is at her best when she is demonstra- 
ting the use of the method on individual infants 
followed over a period of time. Chapter IV isa 
lucid and brilliant application of the method to two 
children. Again, in Chapter V the author offers 
detailed analysis of individual cases that will have 
great appeal to those interested in the clinical 
implications of this work. 

In Chapters V and VI, the author is concerned 
with the management of institutionalized infants. 
One certainly feels that she is at home in this 
domain and possesses a firm grasp of the complex 
problems involved. Her suggestions for manage- 
ment practices based on the application of her 
method appear sound and of considerable value. 

This work should be of general interest, and 
receive a warm welcome from those engaged in 
the care and study of infants. 


“21 . Twenty-five years of child study. Staff of the 





Institute of Child Study, Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1951. 196 p. 


" Twenty-five years of child study", written as a 
personal tribute to Dr. Blatz, the continuing 
Director of the Institute of Child Study on the 
occasion of the Institute's twenty-fifth anniversary, 
presents in the major section a complete summary 
of all the research work of this institution over the 
25 years of its existence. An important part of 
the book is its description of the Institute and clear 
statements of its philosophy of training as applied 
in the nursery school and in parent education. 
Throughout there has been a continuous insist- 
ence on objective methods of scientific principles. 
Advances in methodology made in the general 
psychological field and other areas became incor- 
porated in the research as it continued over the 
years. Efforts were directed towards (1) increa- 
sing understanding of child development, and 
(2) clarifying practical problems (i.e. pure and 
practical research). Studies are classified under 
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"Factors which influence the development of the 
personality of pre-school children, thereby develop- 
ing creative powers for life in the community." 

The chapter '' Reports from various countries" , 
gives valuable insight into the principles and actual 
practices in the education of pre-school children 
in various countries. 

The report on group work and the chapter " Evalu- 
ation of questionnaires'', give an insight into funda- 
mental viewpoints on such problems as: The pre- 
school child and family - Means to guarantee the 
further development of the small child (parents' 
training - social aids - the kindergarten - co-opera- 
tion of specialists); Problems relating to attitudes 
during the pre-school age; the pre-school child and 
authority; punishment; religious training at the 
pre-school age. 

A list of ' investigation tasks" is appended to 
every chapter, and special contributions by well- 
known experts deal with various problems of educa- 
ting the pre-school child; these make the report 
of interest to the theorist and the practical expert 
alike. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


16. 'Kindergartens and primary schools'. Teaching 





















is an earlier exposition of the Institute's philosophy 
of training and of the Blatzian security theory. 
Some of the modifications, clarifications, and 
amplifications have appeared over the intervening 
years in " The Bulletin", the Institute's quarterly 
publication. 


18. Church, E.J.M. 'An Evaluation of Pre-School 
Institutions in Canada', Canadian Education 
(Toronto, Canada) Vol. V, No. 3, June 1950, 
pp. 14-46. 





This report, a condensation of a Ph.D. thesis of 
the University of Toronto, surveys the kind of 
training given in Canadian pre-school institutions 
of a day care nature, and evaluates their adequacy, 
in terms of facilities and practices, in providing 
educative experiences for the young child of 2 to 

6 years of age. A first questionnaire concerning 
details of administration, auspices, support, 
enrolment, staff and programme was followed by 

a second questionnaire which gathered more 
detailed information about equipment, qualifications 
of staff and practices. Information was gathered 
on "other than public" as well as public school 
kindergartens. 


Institutions other than public school kindergartens 





and Education in Belgian Congo and in Ruanda- 
Urundi. pp. 8-11. Brussels, 1958. 48 p. 
Also published in French. 





There are at present few kindergartens and infant 
schools in the Congo, but pedagogical research has 
convinced the authorities of their usefulness in 
helping native children to adapt to school life. A 
basic doctrine is being developed, but further deve- 
lopments must wait on the training of qualified 
native personnel. 


CANADA 


17. Blatz, W.E. Understanding the young child. 
Toronto, Clarke Irwin & Co., 1944, 278 p. 





Written for students of child study as an outline of 
the systematic approach to child study taught at the 
Institute of Child Study, this kook has been used 
extensively by parents as well as students and 
workers in many allied fields. The central theme 
is that the child is continually learning and that the 
task of parents and educators is, in their plan of 
discipline, to arrange optimal conditions for that 
learning. Independer.t judgem: .t is stressed, 
rather than uncritical acquiescence. Such chapter 
titles as maturation, learning, intelligence, capa- 
city, discipline, persistence, motivation (appetites, 
emotions, attitudes), social development and 
imagery and imagination do not in themselves indi- 
cate the many practical details of training. which 
become so evident from the clear concise psycholo- 
gical background given in each chapter. This book 


1. A small percentage of the pre-school popu- 
lation (1.2%) is provided for in Canada, though the 
number is increasing. 

2. Most (87%) pre-school institutions are in 
larger urban centres. 

3. Most pre-school institutions were established 
during the war years and immediately after. 

4. Half are privately operated, with 17% opera- 
ting under the auspices of church or other 
religious groups. 

5. Nursery schools have an average enrolment 
of 24; the figure for day nurseries is 47, and for 
nursery kindergartens 37. 

6. Most day nurseries receive public grants 
and charge fees on a sliding scale. One-third of 
the institutions charging a fixed rate charge 
approximately $100 per year and one-third charge 
$60 per year or less. 

7. At the time of this study, pre-school institu- 
tions in the provinces of Ontario and British 
Columbia required licences - these were dependent 
on certain standards of health, sanitation and safety. 

8. 26.2% of staff had no training for work with 
pre-school children. 

9. 34.4% of schools had what were considered 
inadequate home-school relationships. 


Public school kindergartens 





1. Six Canadian provinces provide for kinder- 
gartens in their public school systems, though 
only in Ontario are they widespread. (These 
kindergartens provide for 2.4% of the kindergarten 
age population. ) 
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2. Programmes, teacher training, etc., are 
thus directed by departments of education. 

3. In two provinces the average size of class is 
less than 25, and in three provinces more than 
25, children. 

The writer feels that with day nurseries provi- 
ding education for children of families who can 
least afford to pay, and nursery schools and 
nursery kindergartens providing for children of 
families who can best afford to pay, a large number 
of children from families whose socio-economic 
status lies between these extremes are excluded. 
Pre-school education, if desirable, should be made 
ivailable to all. 


19. Fletcher, Margaret I., The adult and the 
nursery school child. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press; Oxford University Press, 
1958. 118 p. 








Although short (118 pages), this book is packed with 
wise, practical observations concerning wholesome 
relationships which nursery school teachers, 
parents, and other adults can establish with nursery 
age children. 

The author has been for twenty-eight years the 
head of the nursery school at the Institute of Child 
Study of the University of Toronto. Dr. Blatz, the 
world renowned founder and head of the Institute, 
writes a foreword in which he gives highest praise 
for the author's knowledge, personality and skill 
in dealing with young children. 

The Institute is " completely oriented toward the 
goal of mental health", and Dr. Blatz' Security 
Theory motivates the behaviour of all who teach in 
this nursery school. They learn to help children 
to understand that all other children have rights, 
and that consideration for these will make and keep 
them happy too. The children learn to accept help 
when it is needed as well as do without it when it 
is not. 

The value of naturalness in the teacher's 
behaviour is emphasized, and this in turn depends 
upon her acceptance by the other teachers. One 
finds excellent discussions of the good teacher's 
qualities: knowledge, judgement, assurance, self- 
control, feelings, seriousness, humour, easiness 
("some teachers dart about as if they were ina 
school of fish rather than children" ). 

This little book is crammed with practical 
suggestions for making the nursery school day one 
in which the children acquire not only skills, but 
also understanding of their relationships with other 
children and with adults. 

The chapter headings should alert any teacher 
(or parent) to the practical importance of this book. 
Here are a few of them: The Teacher and the Child; 
Independence; Helping a Child Take Responsibility; 
Rewards; Punishment; Accepting the Consequences; 
Mental Health in the Nursery School. 





20. Flint, B.M. The security of infants. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. 134 p. 





This is an interesting and valuable attempt to 
appraise the mental health of infants by an expert 
in the psychological study of infants, who is work- 
ing within the context of security theory. The 
result is not a test, but an explicit method of 
evaluating infant behaviour from a given theoretical 
position that defines various states and degrees of 
infant mental health. 

To my knowledge, this is the first attempt to 
provide a readily communicable approach to this 
problem area. It will certainly be welcome, for 
research in the last decade has emphasized the 
critical nature of infant experience in the person- 
ality development of man, mammals, and even 
lower order organisms. Despite the resurgence 
of interest in infancy, however, little has been 
done to provide new devices appropriate for study 
and research. 

The author is at her best when she is demonstra- 
ting the use of the method on individual infants 
followed over a period of time. Chapter IV isa 
lucid and brilliant application of the method to two 
children. Again, in Chapter V the author offers 
detailed analysis of individual cases that will have 
great appeal to those interested in the clinical 
implications of this work. 

In Chapters V and VI, the author is concerned 
with the management of institutionalized infants. 
One certainly feels that she is at home in this 
domain and possesses a firm grasp of the complex 
problems involved. Her suggestions for manage- 
ment practices based on the application of her 
method appear sound and of considerable value. 

This work should be of general interest, and 
receive a warm welcome from those engaged in 
the care and study of infants. 

ok 
21. Twenty-five years of child study. Staff of the 
Institute of Child Study, Toronto, University 
of Toronto Press, 1951. 196 p. 





" Twenty-five years of child study", written as a 
personal tribute to Dr. Blatz, the continuing 
Director of the Institute of Child Study on the 
occasion of the Institute's twenty-fifth anniversary, 
presents in the major section a complete summary 
of all the research work of this institution over the 
25 years of its existence. An important part of 
the book is its description of the Institute and clear 
statements of its philosophy of training as applied 
in the nursery school and in parent education. 
Throughout there has been a continuous insist- 
ence on objective methods of scientific principles. 
Advances in methodology made in the general 
psychological field and other areas became incor- 
porated in the research as it continued over the 
years. Efforts were directed towards (1) increa- 
sing understanding of child development, and 
(2) clarifying practical problems (i.e. pure and 
practical research). Studies are classified under 
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the following headings: activities in routines and 
play; learning; emotion; experience; social; 
analysis of the development process; security. 
Abstracts of all the studies are arranged 
chronologically. 


DENMARK 


22. Dansk Bérnehaver&ad. Oprettelse af 
kindergarten. Kgbenhavn, 1956. 24 p. 


A statement on whole and half-day pre-school 
institutions and their different functions. Also, 
the principal points of view on how to build a 
nursery school: number of rooms for each group 
of children, easily accessible tools, toys and 
materials; construction of ceilings, floors and 
windows; equipment for cloakroom, kitchen, 
doctor's consulting room, staff room, and lava- 
tories. Details are given to illustrate the furniture 
of children's rooms and the arrangement of play- 
grounds, and a proposal is made regarding a 
nursery school that is simple and inexpensive to 
build and which meets the needs imposed by 
pedagogical values. 


23. Denmark. Undervisningsministeriet. 
Bekendtgérelse, om uddaunelse pa de 
anerkendte bérnehaveseminarier. 
Kébenhavn, J.H. Schultz, 1953. 








11 p. 


A statement on the aims of the training colleges for 
nursery school teachers, the conditions for building 
these colleges, and their management. The condi- 
tions of admission require that: (a) the students 
must have reached the age of 20 before the date of 
admission; (b) they must present satisfactory 
testimonials concerning both their record (including 
age, etc.) and their behaviour; (c) they must prove, 
by means of a medical certificate, that they do not 
suffer from any disease or physical defect such as 
would disqualify them from becoming nursery 
school teachers; (d) they must have received 
general education beyond the standard primary 
instruction; (e) they must have had at least 12 
months practical training. The teaching of the 
different subjects is explained. They include: 
psychology, education, social subjects and legis- 
lation affecting children, ethics, hygiene and 
nosology, biology and botany, Danish literature , 
singing games, drawing, eurhythmics and gym- 
nastics, manual and optional subjects. Rules are 


given as to practical training and final examinations. 


24. Holm, Ester. 'Barnen och vi', 7€ Nordiske 
barnehagemgte, Helsingfors, 1951. 
Helsingfors, Ab Sana, 1951. 





A conference based on the point of view that just as 
one cannot lay down particular standards according 
to which children should be brought up, so one 
cannot lay down special rules for working with 








parents. Nursery school teachers should, during 
their training, be able to get a mental hygiene and 
depth psychological explanation of parents' prob- 
lems. The training of nursery school teachers 
and their attitude towards the parents also affects 
the children. The author discusses different 
aspects of working with parents, such as meetings, 
study circle work, and talks with the individual 
parents. The prophylactic work that is done in 
the nursery schools to help children who will later 
become parents themselves is outlined, the tasks 
of the nursery school in teaching children 
tolerance, independence and naturalness being 
emphasized. 


25. Kragh Miller, C.C. 'Tidens krav til barne- 
hagelaererinnen! 8€ Nordiske barnehagemgte 
Lillehammer, 1956. Oslo, J.Chr. Gundersen, 
1956. 201 p. 








The author states that personal development should 
be encouraged, in part, so that young people may 
be able to develop their personalities and capaci- 
ties; this is of the greatest importance to teachers 
in enabling them to continue and strengthen their 
education. Another aim is to try to achieve a 
certain authenticity by means of a method of work 
that encourages independent work related to 

ability and personal attitudes. The author suggests 
how the system of training in, and the surround- 
ings of, nursery school colleges should be organ- 
ized in order to further in the best way the develop- 
ment of the personalities of the widely differing 
students through co-operation and the attitude of 
the individual teacher. 


26. Mortensen, Inger Kristine. 'Tidens krav til 
barnehagelaererinnen', 8€ Nordiske barne- 








hagemgte, Lillehammer, 1956. Oslo, 
J. Chr. Gundersen, 1956. 201 p. 
Theory and practice must go together: during 


training, theoretical knowledge must be acquired 
and adapted for the work among children. The 
practical work must be taught in selected nursery 
schools with good standards. More is to be gained 
by placing the student teachers in a few schools, 
than by their getting to know many different work- 
ing methods in a number of nursery schools. 

Study tours and joint meetings for leaders of 
practical work and teachers are of great value. 
The positive and negative aspects of the conflict 
situations that may arise when the atmosphere of 
the college and of the places where the practical 
work is taught are different are discussed. Student 
teachers cannot be prepared, either as regards 
theoretical or practical knowledge, in such a way 
that they will have completed all necessary training 
during their course. A third year of training 
should be added to the basic education, and the 
pre-practice should be organized in co-operation 
with a recognized nursery school, before 
admission to a nursery school college. 


FRANCE 
27. Activités enfantines A 1'école maternelle. 
Présenté par le Comité frangais pour 
l'éducation préscolaire. Paris, Centre 
national de documentation pédagogique, 
1953, 32 p. ill. 





An attractive picture of the present-day French 
nursery school, its tests and its methods. The 
text and very fine reproductions give an overall 
idea of the children's life, and information about 
the atmosphere of the schools and things they do. 
28. Chateau, Jean. Le jeu de l'enfant aprés trois 
ans, sa nature, sa discipline. Introduction a 
la pédagogie. 2éd. Paris, Vrin, 1955. 

484 p. bibl., app., ill. 








A second enlarged edition of a book published in 
1946 under the title '' Le jeu de l'enfant" (see 
Bulletin no. 88); included, amongst other things, 
as an appendix, are new considerations on the 
relationship between play discipline and moral 
standards (IBE). 
“29. Debesse, Maurice. Les étapes de 1'éducation. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1952. 160 p. (Nouvelle encyclopédie 
pédagogique. ) 





A clear and well formulated study on the different 
stages of human development, explaining how our 
knowledge of psychological and pedagogical factors 
contributes to an understanding of human nature 
and improves our methods of education. 

30. Debesse, Maurice et al. Psychologie de 
l'enfant. De la naissance & 1'adolescence. 
Paris, Bourrelier, 1956. 268 p. (Cahiers 
de pédagogie moderne. ) 








A general survey of the child's psychological 
development, more particularly in the nursery and 
school periods: (a) genetic psychology, which 
describes the development and evolution of the 
child from birth to adolescence; (b) functional 
psychology, which analyses certain aspects of 
mental life and conduct; (c) differential psychology, 
which treats of psychic variations due to character, 
sex and environment. Stress is laid on the psycho- 
logical data applied to present-day education. 


sk 


"Si. Wallon, Henri. L'évolution psychologigque de 


l'enfant. Paris, Colin, 1941. 194 p. 





This publication, a summary of the course of 
lectures Wallon was to have given at the College 

de France, but which was forbidden by the Germans, 
presents in detail the conditions of the psychological 
development of children and the general factors 
which determine child development during the first 
years of life. The author ends his study by showing 
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the stages through which a child passes to become 





an adult, and how his personality is formed. 
GERMANY 
32. Bennholt-Thomsen, C. "Das gefahrdete Kind 


unserer Zeit’. Der dffentliche Gesundheits- 
dienst, (Stuttgart), Nr. 6, Juni 1956, 


———1 


pp. 236-253. 





The author gives a comprehensive survey of the 
possible ills the child may suffer, with special 
attention to pre-natal injuries. He emphasizes 
the mother-child relationship, which operates as 
a protective force from the moment the individual 
is born. Both a retarded beginning of schooling 
and a prolonged period of education are rejected. 
Former generations were also exposed to most of 
the harmful influences cited in the book, but in 
addition there are today the traffic, housing prob- 
lems, marital difficulties, as well as development 
disturbances. However, the child must cope with 
all the existing difficulties, and it is the adult's 
task to give him the necessary support. 


33. Deutscher Ausschuss fiir das Erziehungs-und 








Bildungswesen. Gutachten zur Erziehung im 
friihen Kindesalter. Bonn, 1957. 7 p. 
processed. 


The Committee for Education and Teaching, found: 
ed in 1953 by the Federal Ministry of the Interior 
in Bonn, and now under the auspices of the Ministr’ 
for Family and Youth Affairs, which is responsibk 
for the co-ordination of educational and teaching 
work, set forth in July 1957 its opinion on which 
of the development problems of the infant are 
caused by the structural changes in modern life, 
and what measures should be taken to guarantee 
healthy physical and spiritual development during 
the period of infancy. 

In the early years of life the basic behaviour 
pattern of the individual is established. A child 
that does not develop his own personality during 
these years will be endangered throughout all his 
further development. If a mother exercises a 
profession, this will limit the child's inner life. 
Even if the mother does not go out for work, the 
foundations of the infant's education may be 
jeopardized by the pressures of modern life, the 
steadily widening gulf between the world of work 
and the family circle. 

It is the task of the kindergarten to co-operate 
with the parents, supplementing and enriching the 
child's education. The kindergarten ought to be 
open for every child at least during the morning 
hours. Its task is in the first place a pedagogical 
one. It should protect and further the early deve- 
lopment of the infant, especially in cases where 
the home environment is unsatisfactory. Living in 
a group of not more than 15 children is the best 
means of developing a sense of community. 
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the following headings: activities in routines and 
play; learning; emotion; experience; social; 
analysis of the development process; security. 
Abstracts of all the studies are arranged 
chronologically. 


DENMARK 


22. Dansk Bérnehaver&ad. Oprettelse af 
kindergarten. Kgbenhavn, 1956. 24 p. 


A statement on whole and half-day pre-school 
institutions and their different functions. Also, 
the principal points of view on how to build a 
nursery school: number of rooms for each group 
of children, easily accessible tools, toys and 
materials; construction of ceilings, floors and 
windows; equipment for cloakroom, kitchen, 
doctor's consulting room, staff room, and lava- 
tories. Details are given to illustrate the furniture 
of children's rooms and the arrangement of play- 
grounds, and a proposal is made regarding a 
nursery school that is simple and inexpensive to 
build and which meets the needs imposed by 
pedagogical values. 


23. Denmark. Undervisningsministeriet. 
Bekendtgérelse, om uddaunelse pa de 
anerkendte bérnehaveseminarier. 
Kébenhavn, J.H. Schultz, 1953. 








11 p. 


A statement on the aims of the training colleges for 
nursery school teachers, the conditions for building 
these colleges, and their management. The condi- 
tions of admission require that: (a) the students 
must have reached the age of 20 before the date of 
admission; (b) they must present satisfactory 
testimonials concerning both their record (including 
age, etc.) and their behaviour; (c) they must prove, 
by means of a medical certificate, that they do not 
suffer from any disease or physical defect such as 
would disqualify them from becoming nursery 
school teachers; (d) they must have received 
general education beyond the standard primary 
instruction; (e) they must have had at least 12 
months practical training. The teaching of the 
different subjects is explained. They include: 
psychology, education, social subjects and legis- 
lation affecting children, ethics, hygiene and 
nosology, biology and botany, Danish literature , 
singing games, drawing, eurhythmics and gym- 
nastics, manual and optional subjects. Rules are 


given as to practical training and final examinations. 


24. Holm, Ester. 'Barnen och vi', 7€ Nordiske 
barnehagemfgte, Helsingfors, 1951. 
Helsingfors, Ab Sana, 1951. 





A conference based on the point of view that just as 
one cannot lay down particular standards according 
to which children should be brought up, so one 
cannot lay down special rules for working with 








parents. Nursery school teachers should, during 
their training, be able to get a mental hygiene and 
depth psychological explanation of parents' prob- 
lems. The training of nursery school teachers 
and their attitude towards the parents also affects 
the children. The author discusses different 
aspects of working with parents, such as meetings, 
study circle work, and talks with the individual 
parents. The prophylactic work that is done in 
the nursery schools to help children who will later 
become parents themselves is outlined, the tasks 
of the nursery school in teaching children 
tolerance, independence and naturalness being 
emphasized. 


25. Kragh Miller, C.C. 'Tidens krav til barne- 
hagelaererinnen) 8€ Nordiske barnehagemfte 
Lillehammer, 1956. Oslo, J.Chr. Gundersen, 
1956. 201 p. 








The author states that personal development should 
be encouraged, in part, so that young people may 
be able to develop their personalities and capaci- 
ties; this is of the greatest importance to teachers 
in enabling them to continue and strengthen their 
education. Another aim is to try to achieve a 
certain authenticity by means of a method of work 
that encourages independent work related to 

ability and personal attitudes. The author suggests 
how the system of training in, and the surround- 
ings of, nursery school colleges should be organ- 
ized in order to further in the best way the develop- 
ment of the personalities of the widely differing 
students through co-operation and the attitude of 
the individual teacher. 


26. Mortensen, Inger Kristine. 'Tidens krav til 
barnehagelaererinnen!, 8€ Nordiske barne- 
hagemgte, Lillehammer, 1956. Oslo, 

J. Chr. Gundersen, 1956. 201 p. 








Theory and practice must go together: during 
training, theoretical knowledge must be acquired 
and adapted for the work among children. The 
practical work must be taught in selected nursery 
schools with good standards. More is to be gained 
by placing the student teachers in a few schools, 
than by their getting to know many different work- 
ing methods in a number of nursery schools. 

Study tours and joint meetings for leaders of 
practical work and teachers are of great value. 

The positive and negative aspects of the conflict 
situations that may arise when the atmosphere of 
the college and of the places where the practical 
work is taught are different are discussed. Student 
teachers cannot be prepared, either as regards 
theoretical or practical knowledge, in such a way 
that they will have completed all necessary training 
during their course. A third year of training 


should be added to the basic education, and the 
pre-practice should be organized in co-operation 
with a recognized nursery school, before 
admission to a nursery school college. 





FRANCE 


27. Activités enfantines a4 1‘école maternelle. 
Présenté par le Comité frangais pour 
l'éducation préscolaire. Paris, Centre 
national de documentation pédagogique, 
1953, 32 p. ill. 





An attractive picture of the present-day French 
nursery school, its tests and its methods. The 
text and very fine reproductions give an overall 
idea of the children's life, and information about 
the atmosphere of the schools and things they do. 


28. Chateau, Jean. Le jeu de l'enfant aprés trois 
ans, sa nature, sa discipline. Introduction a 
la pédagogie. 2éd. Paris, Vrin, 1955. 
484 p. bibl., app., ill. 








A second enlarged edition of a book published in 
1946 under the title '' Le jeu de l'enfant'' (see 
Bulletin no. 88); included, amongst other things, 
as an appendix, are new considerations on the 
relationship between play discipline and moral 
standards (IBE). 

"29. Debesse, Maurice. Les étapes de l'éducation. 
Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1952. 160 p. (Nouvelle encyclopédie 
pédagogique. ) 





A clear and well formulated study on the different 
stages of human development, explaining how our 
knowledge of psychological and pedagogical factors 
contributes to an understanding of human nature 
and improves our methods of education. 


*30. Debesse, Maurice et al. Psychologie de 
l'enfant. De la naissance & l'adolescence. 
Paris, Bourrelier, 1956. 268 p. (Cahiers 
de pédagogie moderne. ) 








A general survey of the child's psychological 
development, more particularly in the nursery and 
school periods: (a) genetic psychology, which 
describes the development and evolution of the 
child from birth to adolescence; (b) functional 
psychology, which analyses certain aspects of 
mental life and conduct; (c) differential psychology, 
which treats of psychic variations due to character, 
sex and environment. Stress is laid on the psycho- 
logical data applied to present-day education. 


“31. Wallon, Henri. L'évolution psychologigue de 
l'enfant. Paris, Colin, 1941. 194 p. 





This publication, a summary of the course of 
lectures Wallon was to have given at the College 

de France, but which was forbidden by the Germans, 
presents in detail the conditions of the psychological 
development of children and the general factors 
which determine child development during the first 
years of life. The author ends his study by showing 
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the stages through which a child passes to become 
an aduit, and how his personality is formed. 


GERMANY 


32. Bennholt-Thomsen, C. "Das gefahrdete Kind 
unserer Zeit'. Der Sffentliche Gesundheits- 
dienst, (Stuttgart), Nr. 6, Juni 1956, 
pp. 236-253. 





The author gives a comprehensive survey of the 
possible ills the child may suffer, with special 
attention to pre-natal injuries. He emphasizes 
the mother-child relationship, which operates as 
a protective force from the moment the individual 
is born. Both a retarded beginning of schooling 
and a prolonged period of education are rejected. 
Former generations were also exposed to most of 
the harmful influences cited in the book, but in 
addition there are today the traffic, housing prob- 
lems, marital difficulties, as well as development 


disturbances. However, the child must cope with * 


all the existing difficulties, and it is the adult's 
task to give him the necessary support. 


33. Deutscher Ausschuss ftir das Erziehungs-und 
Bildungswesen. Gutachten zur Erziehung im 
friihen Kindesalter. Bonn, 1957. 7p. 
processed. 








The Committee for Education and Teaching, found: 
ed in 1953 by the Federal Ministry of the Interior 
in Bonn, and now under the auspices of the Ministr 
for Family and Youth Affairs, which is responsible 
for the co-ordination of educational and teaching 
work, set forth in July 1957 its opinion on which 
of the development problems of the infant are 
caused by the structural changes in modern life, 
and what measures should be taken to guarantee 
healthy physical and spiritual development during 
the period of infancy. 

In the early years of life the basic behaviour 
pattern of the individual is established. A child 
that does not develop his own personality during 
these years will be endangered throughout all his 
further development. If a mother exercises a 
profession, this will limit the child's inner life. 
Even if the mother does not go out for work, the 
foundations of the infant's education may be 
jeopardized by the pressures of modern life, the 
steadily widening gulf between the world of work 
and the family circle. 

It is the task of the kindergarten to co-operate 
with the parents, supplementing and enriching the 
child's education. The kindergarten ought to be 
open for every child at least during the morning 
hours. Its task is in the first place a pedagogical 
one. It should protect and further the early deve- 
lopment of the infant, especially in cases where 
the home environment is unsatisfactory. Living in 
a group of not more than 15 children is the best 
means of developing a sense of community. 
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Experience of living with older children can be 
guaranteed by installing Hort and kindergarten in 
the same building. Children of from 5 to 6 years 
who will soon enter school should be put together 
in special groups in the kindergarten. There 
should be no anticipation of school work but satis- 
faction of the growing urge to achieve something 
by appropriate work in the garden, the church and 
the home. 

Training of at least two years in State recognized 
vocational schools should be made compulsory for 
kindergarten teachers. Jugendleiterinnen (social 
workers with special training in youth affairs) 
should follow an additional two-year course after 
three years of practical work. For every 15 
children one kindergarten teacher ought to be 
employed. Employment of additional assistants 
who owing to their training and talents will be 
suited for this work - such as future teachers, 
social workers and so on - is recommended. 


34. Hagenbusch, Anna. 'Der Kindergarten in den 
Spannungen seiner sozialen und pdadagogischen 
Zielsetzung'. Kinderheim (Minchen), 
November/December 1950, pp. 249-261. 


Harmony between the social and the pedagogical 
aims of the kindergarten is imperilled as a result 
of post-war developments in the social field. Lack 
of money and of personnel on the one hand, and the 
miserable situation in which families and children 
find themselves on the other, seem to justify mass 
education in the kindergarten. Nevertheless, the 
kindergarten must be a kind of expanded living 
room, this quality being reflected not only in the 
room itself but also in its family-like atmosphere, 
which is conveyed mainly by the motherly person- 
ality of the teacher. For successful work it is 
advisable to form mixed groups of children, both 
as regards age and sex. 


35. Kiene, Maria. Das Kind im Kindergarten. 
Freiburg i. Br., Lambertus-Verlag, 1953, 
enlarged edition, 1958. 193 p. 





In this volume well known theorists and practical 
workers present the results of their investigations 
and experiences, and prove by these the import- 
ance of early childhood education for the whole 
development of the individual. There are chapters 
on" Life with the Child", '" Music in the kinder- 


garten" , ' Possibilities of introducing paintings 
and technical attempts on that line in the kinder- 
garten" , '' Children's doctors and kindergartens" 


and" The kindergarten for schoolchildren". The 
kindergarten for children already old enough to 
attend school but not yet sufficiently developed to 
do so is studied separately, from the pedagogical 
and practical point of view and as a fundamental 
problem. 

A summary of the history of early childhood 
education in Germany closes this collection of 
essays, which cover the most important questions 


“36 . Siewerth, Gustav. 





relating to the réle of kindergartens. In addition, 
the author's intention is to demonstrate clearly 
the part kindergartens can play in helping the 
family, and especially the possibilities they offer 
for giving systematic training to parents in the 
correct treatment of their children. 

This new edition includes new coloured plates 
showing examples of children's drawings and 
paintings. A special essay " Some suggestions 
for the building of kindergartens" , includes 
descriptions of various buildings, a ground plan, 
pictures and an estimate of cost. 


Metaphysik der Kindheit. 
Johannes Verlag, 1957. 135 p. 





Einsiedeln, 


This book is based on the thesis that the child is 
already a human being in the full sense of the 
word; he cognizes the totality of his environment 
and being, although in a simple and innocent way, 
and lives in receiving personal love, which he 
truthfully returns personally, thereby maturing 
and gaining inner strength. Thus the protective 
shield of childish existence is parental love. In 
an exhaustive analysis the author determines the 
existence of the child not in terms of biology or 
psychology, but ontologically. At the same time 
he makes it clear how fatally a wrong attitude on 
the part of parents or educators lacking in rever- 
ence and love may affect and destroy the vital 
foundations of the child's ego. 





GHANA 
37. Ghana. Ministry of Education. Day nurseries 
in Ghana. Accra, 1958. 3p. processed. 


The day nursery movement in Ghana appears to 
have grown directly from an experiment which the 
Department of Social Welfare and Community 
Development conducted in 1946 in the town of 
Sekondi. This short survey explains the set-up 

and policy of this department and gives information 
about the number and sizes of existing nurseries 
and courses. 


HONDURAS 


38. Honduras. Direcci6én general de educacién 
primaria. Planes y programas de estudio 
para la educaci6n primaria. Tegucigalpa, 
D.C., 1951. 362 p. 








The section of this publication dealing with pre- 
school education is entitled ' Escuelas parvularias" 
The introduction fixes the aims of this education 

as a preparation for school. The main principles 
to be followed are then enumerated, and advice is 
given on how to interpret the programme, with 
special recommendations about the health of 
children in nursery schools. 













































The programme itself includes three stages: especially in relation to language and accepted Expe! 


organization, realization, recapitulation. values. The kindergarten is usually separate guara 

The first stage involves making the child familiar from the elementary school, and its programme _ the sé 
with the school environment, and giving the teacher is directed to developing the child's personality who wv 
an opportunity to know each pupil's characteristics without stressing the acquisition of formal in spé 
and to choose and prepare working material. The knowledge. shoul 
second stage includes explanations about health factio 
education, language training, training in move- by ap) 
ments of the body, art education (drawing and music) ITALY the he 
and sensorial and intellectual education. The re- Tré 








capitulatory stage consists of four weeks during 41. Italy. Ministero della pubblica istruzione. vocat: 

which previous work is reviewed and the pupils Centro didattico nazionale per la scuola kinde: 

present work accomplished during the term. materna. Scuola per il bambino secondo worke 

il bambino. Atti del Convegno Nazionale di poy), 

Napoli, 27 agosto - 4 settembre 1955. three 

INDIA Brescia, n.d. 288 p. child1 

? : empl 

39. India. Ministry of Education. Experiments This volume contains the Acts of a national who © 

in child education. New Delhi, 1953. 33 p. congress on pre-primary school education held in suitec 

(Pamphlet no. 138.) Naples in 1955. Also included are addresses and socia 

papers presented by various delegates to the 

This publication contains accounts of some inter- meeting; these deal mainly with the following #4, I 

esting experiments in the field of early childhood topics: (a) the child from three to six; (b) what < 

education in different parts of India, namely the child expects from school; (c) the fundamental P 

Kashmir, the model Montessori school at Rampur, aspects of infant life and activity: imagination, . 
Delhi and the pre-basic schools at Sevagram. affectivity, work, singing, thought and expression, 

The institutions where these experiments took infant art in manual work, graphic expression and on 
place are neither rich nor staffed by exceptional sense of design, the characteristics of the practicd sine 
persons, but the experiments were carried out by life of the child, religious feelings; (d) the physicd of pos 
interested and enthusiastic teachers under ordinary development of the child and its relation to pre- ot mes 
conditions with the normal complement of difficul- primary school training; (e) the question of sub- __; ..,, 
ties and limitations. As such they could be regarded sidies and special pedagogical furnishings for this find t 
as useful to any other worker in the field of child- type of school; (f) the pre-primary school and the odece 
hood education, and as an encouragement to similar cinema; (g) the financially poor school and the kinde 
experiments. gifted teacher; (h) relation of the school to the 


family; (i) play of the child; (j) the well organized 0. 


classroom and programme creates in the child an whict 
ISRAEL atmosphere of calm; (k) ideals of moral perfection ! 








: ; f for the pre-school child; (1) the place of pedagogi- wd 
40. Avidor, M. education for a growing nation. cal method in social welfare: (m) the social réle advis 
Jerusalem, Israel Digest’, July 1958. 28 p. of the child in the school; and (n) the programme en 
(Israel today, no. 1). Also published in of the congress. 
French. 35. I 
: , 42. Agazzi, Aldo. Il metodo delle sorelle Agazzi. ] 
Reporting on the tremendous problems which faced 2nd ed. Brescia, "La Scuola", 1955, 223 p. € 
Israel in 1948, the author shows how the rapid bibl. 
development of the school system knit the popula- In thi 
tion together in a common enterprise, aided in History of the nursery school founded by the work 
rapid industrial expansion, and materially served sisters Rosa and Caroline Agazzi at Mompiano and e 
the needs of young children, many of whom come (Italy). This institution - now a model school - is ance 
from immigrant families. The Compulsory Edu- a nursery school in a profound sense inasmuch as _ devel 
cation Law of 1949 made regular school attendance it reproduces the spirit and even the occupations on"! 
obligatory for all children from the age of 5 to 14, of the home, while the mistress is like a mother | garte 
including one year, at the age of 5, in the kinder- to the pupils, who live together like brothers and | andt 
garten, and 8 years in elementary school. Tuition sisters. Habits of order, of cleanliness as well  garte 
fees were abolished, and school maintenance as of personal and group hygiene are learnt. and " 
became a charge on the national government and From the educational point of view, the instruction kinde 
local authorities. The local authorities maintain assumes the form of play; from free play the atten 
school buildings, and contribute increasingly to passage to orderly play is easy. This method do so 
nursery. schools for children under 5. leads, through the immediate contact with the and f 
Over 70,000 boys and girls attended kinder- truth and variety of things, to observation and prob! 
gartens in 1958. In addition to the usual educational expression; it also leads, by the example and Bie 
and social purposes, in Israel the kindergarten behaviour of the pupils, to morality, religion and  educ: 
serves an important service to the mothers, sociability. essay 
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Experience of living with older children can be 
guaranteed by installing Hort and kindergarten in 
the same building. Children of from 5 to 6 years 
who will soon enter school should be put together 
in special groups in the kindergarten. There 
should be no anticipation of school work but satis- 
faction of the growing urge to achieve something 
by appropriate work in the garden, the church and 
the home. 

Training of at least two years in State recognized 
vocational schools should be made compulsory for 
kindergarten teachers. Jugendleiterinnen (social 
workers with special training in youth affairs) 
should follow an additional two-year course after 
three years of practical work. For every 15 
children one kindergarten teacher ought to be 
employed. Employment of additional assistants 
who owing to their training and talents will be 
suited for this work - such as future teachers, 
social workers and so on - is recommended. 


54, Hagenbusch, Anna. 'Der Kindergarten in den 
Spannungen seiner sozialen und padagogischen 
Zielsetzung'. Kinderheim (Miinchen), 
November/December 1950, pp. 249-261. 


Harmony between the social and the pedagogical 

_aims of the kindergarten is imperilled as a result 
of post-war developments in the social field. Lack 
of money and of personnel on the one hand, and the 
miserable situation in which families and children 
find themselves on the other, seem to justify mass 
education in the kindergarten. Nevertheless, the 
kindergarten must be a kind of expanded living 
room, this quality being reflected not only in the 
room itself but also in its family-like atmosphere, 
which is conveyed mainly by the motherly person- 
ality of the teacher. For successful work it is 
advisable to form mixed groups of children, both 
as regards age and sex. 


35. Kiene, Maria. Das Kind im Kindergarten. 
Freiburg i. Br. , Lambertus-Verlag, 1953, 
enlarged edition, 1958. 193 p. 





In this volume well known theorists and practical 
workers present the results of their investigations 
and experiences, and prove by these the import- 
ance of early childhood education for the whole 
development of the individual. There are chapters 
on" Life with the Child", '" Music in the kinder- 
garten" , ' Possibilities of introducing paintings 
and technical attempts on that line in the kinder- 
garten"', '' Children's doctors and kindergartens" 
and" The kindergarten for schoolchildren". The 
kindergarten for children already old enough to 
attend school but not yet sufficiently developed to 
do so is studied separately, from the pedagogical 
and practical point of view and as a fundamental 
problem. 

A summary of the history of early childhood 
education in Germany closes this collection of 
essays, which cover the most important questions 


“36 . Siewerth, Gustav. 










relating to the réle of kindergartens. In addition, 
the author's intention is to demonstrate clearly 
the part kindergartens can play in helping the 
family, and especially the possibilities they offer 
for giving systematic training to parents in the 
correct treatment of their children. 

This new edition includes new coloured plates 
showing examples of children's drawings and 
paintings. A special essay " Some suggestions 
for the building of kindergartens" , includes 
descriptions of various buildings, a ground plan, 
pictures and an estimate of cost. 


Metaphysik der Kindheit. 
Johannes Verlag, 1957. 135 p. 





Einsiedeln, 


This book is based on the thesis that the child is 
already a human being in the full sense of the 
word; he cognizes the totality of his environment 
and being, although in a simple and innocent way, 
and lives in receiving personal love, which he 
truthfully returns personally, thereby maturing 
and gaining inner strength. Thus the protective 
shield of childish existence is parental love. In 
an exhaustive analysis the author determines the 
existence of the child not in terms of biology or 
psychology, but ontologically. At the same time 
he makes it clear how fatally a wrong attitude on 
the part of parents or educators lacking in rever- 
ence and love may affect and destroy the vital 
foundations of the child's ego. 





GHANA 
37. Ghana. Ministry of Education. Day nurseries 
in Ghana. Accra, 1958. 3p. processed. 


The day nursery movement in Ghana appears to 
have grown directly from an experiment which the 
Department of Social Welfare and Community 
Development conducted in 1946 in the town of 
Sekondi. This short survey explains the set-up 

and policy of this department and gives information 
about the number and sizes of existing nurseries 
and courses. 


HONDURAS 


38. Honduras. Direccién general de educaci6én 
primaria. Planes y programas de estudio 
para la educaci6n primaria. Tegucigalpa, 
D.C. , 1951. 362 p. 








The section of this publication dealing with pre- 
school education is entitled '' Escuelas parvularias" 
The introduction fixes the aims of this education 

as a preparation for school. The main principles 
to be followed are then enumerated, and advice is 
given on how to interpret the programme, with 
special recommendations about the health of 
children in nursery schools. 





The programme itself includes three stages: 
organization, realization, recapitulation. 

The first stage involves making the child familiar 
with the school environment, and giving the teacher 
an opportunity to know each pupil's characteristics 
and to choose and prepare working material. The 
second stage includes explanations about health 
education, language training, training in move- 
ments of the body, art education (drawing and music) 
and sensorial and intellectual education. The re- 
capitulatory stage consists of four weeks during 
which previous work is reviewed and the pupils 
present work accomplished during the term. 


INDIA 
39. India. 


in child education. 
(Pamphlet no. 138.) 


Ministry of Education. Experiments 
New Delhi, 1953. 33 p. 





This publication contains accounts of some inter- 
esting experiments in the field of early childhood 
education in different parts of India, namely 
Kashmir, the model Montessori school at Rampur, 
Delhi and the pre-basic schools at Sevagram. 

The institutions where these experiments took 
place are neither rich nor staffed by exceptional 
persons, but the experiments were carried out by 
interested and enthusiastic teachers under ordinary 
conditions with the normal complement of difficul- 
ties and limitations. As such they could be regarded 
as useful to any other worker in the field of child- 
hood education, and as an encouragement to similar 
experiments. 


ISRAEL 


40. Avidor, M. Education for a growing nation. 
Jerusalem, "Israel Digest", July 1958. 28 p. 
(Israel today, no. 1). Also published in 
French. 





Reporting on the tremendous problems which faced 
Israel in 1948, the author shows how the rapid 
development of the school system knit the popula- 
tion together in a common enterprise, aided in 
rapid industrial expansion, and materially served 
the needs of young children, many of whom come 
from immigrant families. The Compulsory Edu- 
cation Law of 1949 made regular school attendance 
obligatory for all children from the age of 5 to 14, 
including one year, at the age of 5, in the kinder- 
garten, and 8 years in elementary school. Tuition 
fees were abolished, and school maintenance 
became a charge on the national government and 
local authorities. The local authorities maintain 
school buildings, and contribute increasingly to 
nursery. schools for children under 5. 

Over 70,000 boys and girls attended kinder- 
gartens in 1958. In addition to the usual educational 
and social purposes, in Israel the kindergarten 
serves an important service to the mothers, 
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especially in relation to language and accepted 
values. The kindergarten is usually separate 
from the elementary school, and its programme 
is directed to developing the child's personality 
without stressing the acquisition of formal 
knowledge. 


ITALY 


41. Italy. Ministero della pubblica istruzione. 
Centro didattico nazionale per la scuola 
materna. Scuola per il bambino secondo 
il bambino. Atti del Convegno Nazionale di 
Napoli, 27 agosto - 4 settembre 1955. 
Brescia, n.d. 288 p. 





This volume contains the Acts of a national 
congress on pre-primary school education held in 
Naples in 1955. Also included are addresses and 
papers presented by various delegates to the 
meeting; these deal mainly with the following 
topics: (a) the child from three to six; (b) what 
the child expects from school; (c) the fundamental 
aspects of infant life and activity: imagination, 
affectivity, work, singing, thought and expression, 
infant art in manual work, graphic expression and 
sense of design, the characteristics of the practic 
life of the child, religious feelings; (d) the physic: 
development of the child and its relation to pre- 
primary school training; (e) the question of sub- 
sidies and special pedagogical furnishings for this 
type of school; (f) the pre-primary school and the 
cinema; (g) the financially poor school and the 
gifted teacher; (h) relation of the school to the 
family; (i) play of the child; (j) the well organized 
classroom and programme creates in the child an 
atmosphere of calm; (k) ideals of moral perfectio: 
for the pre-school child; (1) the place of pedagogi- 
cal method in social welfare; (m) the social réle 
of the child in the school; and (n) the programme 
of the congress. 


42. Agazzi, Aldo. Il metodo delle sorelle Agazzi 
2nd ed. Brescia, "La Scuola", 1955, 223 p. 
bibl. 





History of the nursery school founded by the 
sisters Rosa and Caroline Agazzi at Mompiano 
(Italy). This institution - now a model school - is 
a nursery school in a profound sense inasmuch as 
it reproduces the spirit and even the occupations 
of the home, while the mistress is like a mother 
to the pupils, who live together like brothers and 
sisters. Habits of order, of cleanliness as well 
as of personal and group hygiene are learnt. 
From the educational point of view, the instructio 
assumes the form of play; from free play the 
passage to orderly play is easy. This method 
leads, through the immediate contact with the 
truth and variety of things, to observation and 
expression; it also leads, by the example and 
behaviour of the pupils, to morality, religion and 
sociability. 
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JAPAN 


43. Ministry of Education. Education in 1955: 
Annual report of the Ministry of Education. 
Tokyo, the Ministry, March 1957. 
"Kindergartens", pp. 28-31. 








The growth of kindergartens is described as a 
part of the major chapter on elementary and 
secondary education. As of May 1955 the number 
of pupils enrolled in kindergartens was 643,683, 
an increase of 5 per cent over the previous year 
and three times as many as in 1950. Of the pupils 
enrolled in elementary schools, 20 per cent had 
attended kindergartens. The number of kinder- 
gartens also increased steadily, with an increase 
of 955 schools over the previous year, or twice 
as many as in 1950-1951. 

During the year the Ministry prepared "A Course 
of Study for Kindergarten Education" , to go into 
effect after 1956-1957. This course, a revision 
of earlier drafts, emphasizes the similarity of 
goals between kindergartens and elementary 
schools, including health, training in social 
relations, nature study, language, music, and 
pictures. Standards for the school sessions are 
given as at least 220 school days per year, the 
school day to be four hours. 


KOREA 


44, Ministry of Education. 
Seoul, 1958. 70 p. 


Education in Korea. 





This report of progress in all aspects of education 
states that kindergartens, which are comparatively 
new in Korea, had increased to 153, chiefly in the 
larger cities, as compared with 4,366 elementary 
schools. Teachers for both kindergartens and 
primary grades receive their training at the 

College of Education at Ewha University. 


NETHERLANDS 


45. Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Digest of the 
Netherlands No. 4: Education and Cultural 
Aspects. The Hague, Netherlands Government 
Information Service, 1959. 63 p. bibl. 





Although pre-school education has existed on a 
considerable scale for a long time, the year 1956 
saw the passage of legal regulations for infant 
schools. Attendance is optional from 4 to 7 years 
ofage. The plan of work, which is supervised by 
the State Inspector for Infant Education, includes 
games and physical exercises, work with educational 
materials, art and music, stories and rhymes. 

A municipal council may set up a State school, 
either on its own initiative or at the request of a 
certain number of parents. A teacher may be 
employed for every 40 children. Voluntary 
















































schools are organized correspondingly. The 
municipal council gives financial aid for a building, 
in those cases in which proper conditions are 
assured by the school governors. All costs 
entailed by the foundation and administration of 
infant schools are met by the authorities. Pay- 
ments are made by the municipalities, but costs 
are underwritten by the State. In State infant 
schools, where contact with parents is not as 
close as in voluntary schools, a parents' commit- 
tee is developed to represent the interests of the 
school with the municipal authorities. 


NEW ZEALAND 


46. Department of Education. Annual Report for 
1956. Wellington, New Zealand, 1956. 
pp. 27, 47. 





Reports the expansion of recognized free kinder- 
gartens from 154 to 168 with an enrolment of 
11,596, and of nursery play centres from 94 to 98. 
Nineteen new buildings for kindergartens were 
completed during the year and 31 were under 
construction. Such rapid expansion led the 
Director of Education to comment on the serious 
threat to standards, especially since New Zealand 
has a shortage of trained teachers. 


47. . Annual Report for 1959. 
Wellington, New Zealand, 1959. pp. 33-34, 59 





Reporting the continuous expansion of kindergartens, 
the Director points to the effective leadership of the 
Free Kindergarten Union in developing public under- 
standing and support. The réle of the Union's com- 
munity committees for organization and admini- 
stration of kindergartens and for maintenance of 
standards is emphasized. 


NORWAY 


48. Frfyland-Nielsen, Ruth. Barnets sociale 
udvikling. Translated from the French: 
Original title: Le développement de la 
sociabilité chez l'enfant. Kgbenhavn, 
Munksgaard, 1955. 211 p. 





This experimental study was mainly undertaken at 
the Piaget institute in Geneva, and is planned to 
bring out the differences in the amount and kind 

of co-operation in children of the three-four, 
seven-eight, and thirteen-fourteen age groups. 
The younger children are observed in situations 
involving block construction where co-operation 

is indicated, those in the middle age group in 
blackboard drawing where co-operation is demanded, 
the older ones in drawing tests in which the neces- 
sary pencils can only be utilized by means of the 
co-ordination of efforts. The study shows how 

the ability to consider another person and to adjust 
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one's own actions to those of others increases with 
age, not by leaps and bounds, but gradually, always 
with the more immature behaviour pattern lingering 
on while new tendencies gradually emerge. 


49. Nordland, Eva. Sammenheng mellom sosial 
atferd og oppdragelse, med en studie av 
foreldreholdningen som saerskilt faktor. 
Oslo, Akademisk Forlag, 1955. 282 p. 











The research work carried out by Mrs. Nordland 
consists of two complementary parts. One part is 
a study of nursery school and kindergarten children 
aged three to seven years whose social behaviour 
is observed by their teachers in the play groups; 
the same teachers also rate the treatment the 
children are subjected to in their homes, basing 
their assessment on their knowledge of the 
children's mothers. The other part is a study of 
students in a teachers' college who are asked to 
describe their home background and the attitude to 
education of their parents; the same students are 
described as to personality traits by six class- 
mates, and also rated by means of Rorschach tests. 
Both studies bring out the relationship of home 
background to personality structure, with special 
reference to social behaviour. 


50. Norway. Ministry Publications and Reports: 
Sosialdepartementet. Barnevernloven. 
Oslo, Barnevernkomitén, 1953. 21 p. 

Instilling fra komitén til 4 
utrede spérsmalet om utdanning av barne- 
vernarbeidere. Oslo, 1956. 76 p. 

. /Regulations for nursery 
schools, kindergartens, and other institu- _ 
tions and activities for pre-school education./ 
Oslo, 1954. 9p. 


























PHILIPPINES 


51. Aldana, Benigno. 'Understanding Our 
Children! Hilltop. (Bayambang, Pangasinan), 
Vol. X, No. 5, January-February 1959, p. 12. 
(History and Development) 


A speech delivered by Dr. Aldana, Director of 
Philippine Public Schools, during the opening 
ceremonies of the first national seminar on under- 
standing children held at Bayambang, Pangasinan, 
in 1959. 

In this speech, the history and development of 
child study centres and pre-school classes coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public 
Schools were described. Important facts 
included these: 

1. The first child study centre was organized 
in the Pangasinan Normal School between 1956 and 
1957. At present, all the eight regional normal 
schools have their own child study centres. 

2. The first pre-school class was organized in 
the Zamboanga Normal School at almost the same 
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time as the child study centre was organized. 














At present all the regional normal schools have 53. | 
their own pre-schools. i 
3. Opportunity classes have likewise been ] 
organized in all the regional normal schools. : 
These classes have been organized to serve the | 
regions where the normal schools are located. 
The director believes, however, that in due 
course similar classes will be organized in all This 
the Philippine public schools. the i 

At any rate, should kindergarten classes be child 
finally included, it is the author's belief that wher 
there will be a great need to improve the admini- lecte 
stration and organization of pre-school education value 
in the Philippines. Basic guiding principles so as 
governing the purpose and programme of all pre- educ 
school courses should be established so as to Th 
ensure the total development of the personality of unde 
the child. Likewise, changes will have to be expe 
made to the techniques used in the traditional To tl 
programmes in most kindergarten classes in grad 
the Philippines. scho 

in be 

*50. Philippines. Bureau of Education: Report on othe: 
the first national seminar on understanding Inter 
children; about the réle of the pre-elementary stati 
school class in the action program. Bayambay madi 
Pangasinan, Philippine Unesco National Com- | It 
munity School Training Centre, 1959. (Deve- chile 
lopment of pre-school. ) two 
trail 

This report summarizes the significant facts gres 
about the government pre-elementary school prin 
classes in the Philippines: chile 

1. The age range of Philippine pre-elementary | the ' 
school children is from 4 to 7 years. _ Gra 

2. The aims of the pre-elementary school kind 
classes are: (a) to understand and help children sign 
grow right both as individuals and as members of In 
society; (b) to serve as a laboratory for the child as n 
study centres and for the pre-service and in- cate 
service education for teachers; (c) to furnish data gart 
for a future national study of the characteristics that 
of Filipino children; (d) to develop closer rela- effe 
tionships between the home, the school, and the may 
community in order to foster greater parental writ 
understanding of children. neet 

3. The Baguio Vacation Normal School has thei 
taken steps to prepare pre-elementary school’ sche 
teachers by offering courses that will entitle a 
teacher to a proficiency certificate for leadership 54. 
in pre-elementary education. 

4. Procedures for studying pre-school child- 
ren were suggested. 

5. Successful home-school-community Thi 
relationships may be achieved by: home visits; chil 
observation by parents in the classroom; home wri 
room club meetings; creation of a library for life 
parents; showing of educational films to parents; and 
parent-teacher conferences; children's partici- acl 
pation in community programmes; making use pote 
of the human and material resources of the str 
community. E vita 

dev 
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*53. Saguisag, B.V. The effect of kindergarten 





and non-kindergarten education on the achieve- 
ment of pupils in the primary department of the 
Philippine Women's University. Thesis. 
Manila, Philippine Women's University, 1948. 
(Ace. #752.) 











This study was inspired by a desire to determine 
the influence of kindergarten education upon 
children's achievement. In the Philippines, 
where pre-school education has been sadly neg- 
lected, it was felt by the author that a study of the 
values of kindergarten education should be made 
so as to turn attention to this neglected phase of 
education. 

The thesis gives a detailed account of the steps 
undertaken to find out the effects of pre-school 
experience on a child's life in the primary grades. 
To this end, tests were given to the various 
grades in school for both those who had had pre- 
school experience and those who had not. Changes 
in behaviour were noted by means of charts and 
other techniques of assessing of behaviour patterns. 
Interviews and home visits were utilized. From the 
statistical data obtained a comparative study was 
made, and the results interpreted in detail. 

It was found that the pre-school education of 
children exerted a strong influence in the first 
two primary grades but that the effect of the 
training became less evident as the children pro- 
gressed through the third and fourth grades of the 
primary school. In practically all subjects the 
children with the kindergarten experience excelled; 
the exceptions were Grade III Arithmetic and 
Grade IV Elementary Science, where the non- 
kindergarten children excelled. However, no real 
significance was attached to this. 

In the realm of the socialization of the children, 
as measured by the Bridges Scale, findings indi- 
cated little difference between those with kinder- 
garten experience and those without. It was thought 
that lack of facilities, equipment and staff and the 
effects of the war were some of the factors which 
may have been responsible for such results. The 
writer believes, however, that the study shows the 
need for more effective training of teachers for 
their work of encouraging socialization in the pre- 
school education period. 


54. Solis, Miguela M. 'Living and Learning 
Develop Children'. Teacher's Journal 
(Manila), September 1958, pp. 227-234. 





This is one of a series of articles on developing 
children. It stresses their need for play. The 
writer believes that play is the children's way of 

life - their business and their learning process - 

and that observing children in their play gives us 
aclear insight into their abilities, impulses, 
potentialities, values, feelings, likes and dislikes, 
Strengths and weaknesses. She states further that 
vitalized play experiences help the children to 
develop healthy personalities and sound characters - 





















































good play reduces tensions, helps everyone to 
have fun, to feel happy and himself. 

The article describes many different ways of 
playing, such as individual or group; planned or 
unplanned; directed or undirected; spontaneous 
or free. It gives a warning that different children 
require different kinds of play in keeping with 
their individual needs, capacities, and cultural- 
environmental set up. Therefore, to foster 
desirable growth and development, play should 
provide for social activity, physical activity, 
creative and aesthetic expression, intellectual 
stimulation and expression, and moral and 
spiritual activity. 

Suggestions are made for toys of local origin 
which may be used in healthy play; they include 
bottles, coconut shell xylophones, bamboo flutes, 
tin cans, flat wood, ukuleles, bamboo and 
coconut castanets. 


55. Solis, Miguela M. 
child. 
1957. 


Understanding the Filipino 
Manila, R.S. Bartolome & Sons, 
215 p. 





With the aim of helping teachers to " gain adequate 
understanding of the child's universal and unique 
needs and characteristics" , and so that they may 
be better able to " guide him in achieving happiness, 
success, adequate adjustment, good citizenship, 
and gain to society", this book discusses such 
subjects as: the urgent need to understand the 
Filipino child; the operational concept of under- 
standing the child; understanding the child as a 
whole - his universal and unique needs and char- 
acteristics; child study, a key to child under- 
standing; the practical action programme of the 
teacher. 


POLAND 


56. Kowalska, H. /and others/. Zagadnienia 
wychowania przedszkolnego. Warszawa, 
Pafistwowe Zak/ady Wydawnictw Szkolnych, 
1956. 68 p. (Zprzodujacych doswiadezen 
pedagogicznych. ) 





This is a collection of educational lectures edited 
by J. Ligocka and published by the State publishing 
house of educational literature in Warsaw. 

It contains three lectures by H. Kowalska 
("Outdoor work with children during different 
seasons), I. Kocionowa ("Children and nature 
study"), and M. Zarzycka (" Work with educators 
in the district of Plock" ). 

The two first lectures deal with teachers' 
experience in direct contact with children. 
Kowalska reports on pre-school children's first 
contact with natural sciences and Kocionowa on 
children's behaviour and activities in the country. 
The third lecture concerns the organization of 
pre-school work, especially at the regional level, 
in order to improve individual teachers' work. 
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It is recommended that the aims of pre-school 
education should be to be adapted to the social 
and political changes taking place in a country. 


SWEDEN 


57. Daghem och férskolor. Beta&nkande .... 
avgivet av 1946 &4rs kommitté fér den 
halvéppna barnavarden. Stockholm, Social- 
departementet, 1951. 636 p. (Statens 
offentliga utredningar, 1951: 15) 





Among other subjects, this report deals with: 
child supervision and the community; status of 
different institutions for children in Sweden and 
other countries; the need for kindergartens and 
day care centres; should the institutions be 
attached to the schools? ; expenditure and fees; 
children's institutions in cities, urban areas and 
rural districts; health control; planning of the 
institutions; meals in the institutions; need for 
and training of personnel; research in child 
psychology; subscription to the institutions by 
the community; proposals for legislation and for 
applications for grants. 


*58. Sandels, Stina. Utvecklingspsykologiska 
beteendestudier hos barn i Aldern 1-1/2 - 
8-1/2 ar. Akad. avh., Géteborg. Uppsala, 
Appelbergs Boktryckeri AB, 1956. 273 p. 








These studies deal with the development of funda- 
mental quantity behaviours during the period from 
1-1/2 to 8-1/2 years. Besides the results of the 
author's experimental investigations, relatively 
extensive summaries have been included of the 
studies, made by other research workers, on the 
behaviour of the age groups in question. The 
author has attempted to present her observations 
of behaviour as a psychological hierarchy extend- 
ing from perceptive behaviours to higher thought 
processes. A combination of the longitudinal and 
the cross-sectional methods was employed. A 
very detailed account is given of the selection of 
examiners, and of the 460 children investigated. 
The book contains photographs, a considerable 
number of observation reports, and quantitative 
data given in tables and charts. The follow-up 
investigation comprised 37 subjects; it was carried 
out after an interval of 6 months. The agreement 
between the author's findings and those of Gesell, 
Piaget and Buhler is striking. 


59. Sdéderling, Bertil. Utveckling och person- 
lighetsbildning i tidiga barndomsar. Stockholm, 
A.B. Fack- och specialbicker, 1957. 189 p. 








The author, who is Head of the Pediatric Depart- 
ment in the hospital at Boras and lecturer at the 
Medical University College of Géteborg, is also 
well known for his broadcasts on the psychology of 
children and adolescents. In his book - which may 
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be described as a scientific presentation, for 
popular audiences, of the development of the 
child of pre-school age - the author describes the 
connexion between " evolutionism, the medico- 
psychological formation of personality at an early 
stage, and upbringing." The intellectual, 
emotional and social development of the child is 
illustrated by the clinical studies which the 
author has made in the children's ward at Boras. 

A special section deals with the concept of 
neurosis and the commonest disturbances in the 
behaviour of children. In a final chapter the 
various attitudes of parents and the réle of the 
home in modern society are discussed. The book 
is especially suitable as a basis for discussion, 
for study groups in child psychology. 


60. Ulin, Carin. Barnhdnder i lek och arbete. 
Stockholm, Natur och Kultur, 1952. 130 p. 





Contains investigations of how children of pre- 
school age use their hands in occupations of 
different kinds, both in play and in work situations. 
This is a continuation of an earlier work by 

Dr. Ulin which was published in 1949 - '' Handakti- 
vitetens utveckling under férskolealdern". (The 
development of manual activities during pre-school 
age - a dissertation. ) 


61. . Hur lira kanna vara barn. 
Stockholm, Seelig, 1957. 172 p. 





The author has for many years been the Principal 
of Sédra K. F.U.K:s Pedagogiska Institut (The 
Educational Institute of the YWCA in south 
Stockholm). The Institute runs a number of 
classes for both normal children and develop- 
mentally disturbed children, as well as a training 
college for nursery school teachers. Dr. Ulin is 
well known as a pioneer in this field; especially 
as a result of the scientific investigations into the 
physical development of children of pre-school 
age that she has conducted at the Institute. 

The current investigations into the intellectual 
and social development of the children are being 
carried out in order: (1) to solve the educational 
problems of developmentally disturbed children; 
(2) to provide a background to the planning of the 
educational programme for normal children of i 
pre-school age; (3) to assist in the training of i 
prospective nursery schoolteachers. This 
research has made an important contribution to 
the analysis of the psychical functions of ; 
developmentally disturbed children. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


62. Brown, Vivien L. Nursery Schools in South 
Africa. Pretoria, Nursery School Association | 
of South Africa, n.d. 8 p. (Circular no. 4.) 





The need for and the operation of nursery schools 
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in South Africa are discussed in this general 
review of nursery school operation. 


63. Department for nursery education and teacher 
training - prospectus, Witwatersrand 
technical college. Johannesburg, n.d. 22 p. 











This original centre for training nursery school 
teachers in the Union of South Africa was founded 

in 1938. It runs three nursery schools for demon- 
stration and practice purposes, and offers a range 
of training programmes - an eighteen-month course 
for nursery assistants, a three-year course leading 
to the National Teachers' Certificate in Nursery 
Education, and a one-year course leading to the 
National Diploma in Nursery Education. The 
statement is made that there is a great demand 

for nursery school teachers for nursery schools, 
day nurseries, créches, orphanages, convalescent 
homes, etc., in South Africa and in other African 
countries. Details of the training curriculum are 
given, and an indication of expected salary scales. 


64. How to start a nursery school. Pretoria, 
Nursery School Association of South Africa. 
1958. 14 p. Processed. 





This guide discusses the aims of a nursery school, 
suggests ways of forming a governing body, and 
outlines minimum essentials of buildings, grounds, 
equipment, and staff, including both professional 
Another section treats 
in some detail the sort of records to be kept in a 
nursery school. As a further aid to persons pro- 


' moting the establishment of a nursery school a 


minimum list of furniture is added. 


65. Report of the proceedings of the annual 
meeting of the Council of the Nursery School 
Association of South Africa. Pretoria, 
Nursery School Association of South Africa, 
1959. 10p. Processed. 











A brief general report of the proceedings of the 


_ annual meeting of the Nursery School Assocation, 


which includes reports from the various districts 
on their special activities and progress during the 
preceding year, together with the president's 
address on '' The Nursery School in the Atomic 
Age". Since the Association is the major agency 
for the development and guidance of the nursery 


; school movement in South Africa, its annual 
| report carries especial significance. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


_ 66. Deineko, M. 


yuth 
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'Forty Years of Public Educa- 
tion in the U.S.S.R.' Pre-School Education. 
Moscow, Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, 1957, pp. 23-27. 





Developments in Russia's pre-school institutions 





during the past 40 years are described. In 1955 
there were 59,863 such establishments, serving 
more than 2.7 million children, in both urban and 
rural communities. Kindergartens aim to deve- 
lop physical, mental, and moral well-being. 
Attention is paid to aesthetic education, and 
kindergartens also teach children elementary 
labour skills, such as putting school premises in 
order, helping to serve school meals, caring for 
children's books, etc. 

Preparation for teaching in pre-school estab- 
lishments is offered in pre-school pedagogical 
establishments and in pre-school departments of 
pedagogical institutes. A monthly journal, Pre- 
School Education, has been published since 1928. 





67. U.S.S.R. Akademija pedagogiéeskih nauk 
RSFSR. Detskij sad i sem'ja. Moskva, 
Akad. ped. nauk RSFSR, 1956. 79 p. 





This publication is a collection of reports pre- 
sented on the occasion of the educational lectures 
given in 1955. It deals with different aspects of 
work in nursery schools and with parents' 
experiences in educating their children. 

The preface explains that the nursery school is 
a public institution where the staff is supposed to 
help families educate their children. The nursery 
school and the family have the same objectives in 
the Soviet Union; namely, the harmonious and 
complete development of the child. The respect- 
ive tasks of the nursery school and the family in 
carrying out these educational aims are also 
defined. 

The reports deal with the following problems: 

Collaboration between nursery school personnel 
and parents (M.G. Falco and O.1. Posehonova); 

Pedagogical knowledge among parents whose 
children do not attend nursery schools, and the 
methods of training they use (A.G. Volkova and 
V.A. Evsjutina); 

Preparation of children for entry into nursery 
schools, and collaboration between parents and 
nursery schools (L.D. Samojlovic). 


UNITED KINGDOM 


68. Gardner, D.E.M. The education of young 
children. London, Methuen & Co., 1956 
118 p. 





A survey, written in simple, non-technical 
language, of the principles and methods of educa- 
ting young children in the light of recent knowledge 
of their psychological characteristics. The 
principles are illustrated by many examples 
drawn from close observation of children. It will 
be of value to teachers of young children, parents 
and others who are interested in the care and 
educational guidance of young children, and in 
their feelings, their interest in other children, 
their play and mental health. A considerable 








section is given to learning and thinking, with an 
emphasis on the often misunderstood réle of the 
adult in assisting the child's. educational progress. 
There are chapters on parents and their children's 
problems and on the principles of preparing for 
work in nursery schools. Though the book is 
largely addressed to teachers of children below the 
age of 5 years, it also has implications of import- 
ance to teachers of children between 5 and 8, and 
to parents who are not able to send their children 
to nursery schools but who wish to supply a good 
educational environment for them at home. 


69. Great Britain. Ministry of Education. 
Education Act, 1944. London, HMSO, 1944. 
(pp. 5 and 6) Section 8 (2) (a) and (b) and 
Section 9 (4). 





"8, (2) In fulfilling their duties under this section, 

a local education authority shall, in particular, 
have regard (a) to the need for securing that 
primary and secondary education are provided in 
separate schools; (b) to the need for securing that 
provision is made for pupils who have not attained 
the age of five years by the provision of nursery 
schools or, where authority considers the provision 
of such schools to be inexpedient, by the provision 
of nursery classes in other schools;" 


''9,. (4) Primary schools which are used mainly 
for the purpose of providing education for children 
who have attained the age of two years but have not 
attained the age of five years shall be known as 
nursery schools." 


70. Lawrence, E.M. ed. Friedrich Froebel and 
English education. London, University of 
London Press, 1952. 248 p. illus. 








This book traces the way in which Froebel's ideas 
have infiltrated English education, recalling the 
long struggle by countless teachers and writers to 
persuade the authorities to handle the perennial 
problems of education from a new point of view. 

It deals with the origins of kindergartens and their 
development throughout the world as truly child 
centred schools; considerable detail is given 
concerning the spread of the influence of Froebel 
in England in private schools, and later in the 
training colleges for teachers in State schools. 

A chapter on English primary schools shows how 
closely Froebel's work is followed in spirit, with 
particular reference to his advice that we should 
study the children in order to find out what education 
they need. Many examples are given of work out- 
wardly differing from his original schools, but based 
securely upon his notion that children need the oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves. There is also a chap- 
ter on the religious roots of Froebel's philosophy. 

The concluding chapter, on his educational philo- 
sophy, is an outstanding summary of the fusion of 
Froebel's original ideas with modern psychological 
knowledge. 
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71. Mellor, E. Education through experience in 
the infant school years. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1950. 250p. illus. 








This book is based on a lifetime of experience. 
Much is first hand, from living with children, 
watching them in their homes, neighbourhoods 
and schools. This is supplemented by information 
from parents and teachers, and from educational 
writings by those who have studied children. The 
first part concerns the laying of foundations. 
There is a philosophy of education derived from 
the main writers who have influenced Western 
education. There are chapters on the pre-school 
years, from the earliest simple but urgent needs 
to the complexity of the five-year olds; on the 
5-8-year olds, who possess lively curiosity, are 
establishing independence, learning co-operation 
with greater stability, and gathering courage for 
fresh experience; on home and on neighbourhood. 
The second part concerns school. There are 


chapters on the function of the school, on provision ~ 


for physical, intellectual, social, emotional, and 
spiritual development. The concluding section 
deals with our responsibility to the children, the 
planning of schools and time-tables, the keeping 
of records of progress, and teacher training. 
72. National Union of Teachers. Nursery infant 
education. 
120 p. 





The Consultative Committee on Nursery Infant | 
Education was appointed in 1946 with Miss Lillian © 


de Lissa, the former Principal of Gipsy Hill 
Training College, Surrey, as its Chairman. Its 
terms of reference were " To examine and report 
on the aims, practices and achievements of nurser 
infant education, and to make recommendations in 
relation thereto."' The seventeen members of the 
committee were each concerned with some aspect 
of work in nursery infant, junior and secondary 
schools and training departments. The report 
was published in 1949 and incorporated evidence 
from teachers in all stages of education, principals 
and lecturers in training colleges, officials of the 
Ministry of Education, psychologists and parents. 
The information was obtained by visits to schools, 
questionnaires and oral or written evidence. 

The report begins with a brief review of some of 
the social and educational changes leading up to 
the 1944 Education Act, and then considers the 
nursery stage (3-5 years) and the infant stage 
(5-7 years), reviewing their development, existing 
conditions and difficulties; each chapter ends with 
recommendations. Although the committee deals 
with these two stages separately, it emphasizes 
the desirability of considering them as a continuots 
period of education. 


A brief outline of the principles and practice of [ 


" activity" methods is considered in a further 
chapter, with the hope that this will stimulate 
interest and experiment along these lines. Then 
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follows a report on "the teacher" which considers 
the reasons for the shortage of teachers, methods 
of selection, and the qualities required in candi- 
dates; recommendations are made concerning 
training and refresher courses. 

There are interesting appendices, a comprehensive 
and valuable bibliography, anda list of school readers 
suitable for stimulating children's interest in reading. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


73. Association for Childhood Education 
International. Nursery School Portfolio. 
ACEI Bulletin No. 1, 1953. Portfolio for 
Kindergarten Teachers. ACEI Bulletin No. 2, 
1951. The Association, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
NW, Washington 5, D.C. 








Subjects especially pertinent to the teacher of 
nursery school and kindergarten children are 
included in these portfolios. Each has 12 leaflets 
presenting informative, concise statements con- 
cerning the characteristics of children in the age 
range 2-6; a typical day's programme; experi- 
ences in art, music, science; guiding children's 
play; parent-teacher conferences; play materials; 
housing and records. The portfolios were written 
by outstanding leaders of early childhood education. 


74. Hefferman, Helen. Editor for Committee of 
the California School Supervisors' Association. 
Guiding the young child. 2nd ed. Boston, D.C. 
Heath and Co., 1959. 362 p. illus. 





In this book a basic philosophy of early childhood 
education is presented, prepared by a group of 
educational supervisors in the State of California. 
Designed as a reference work for prospective 
teachers of children aged 5-8 years, it presents the 
developmental characteristics of children in the 
early school years, and programmes appropriate to 
their interests and maturity. Many illustrations are 
included to show meaningful experiences for young 
children in science, language arts, music, art, and 
social living. The provisions needed for good physi- 
cal and emotional health, and the curriculum content 
in these years, are discussed. 

Here, against a background of research findings 
and experimentation, teachers will find a guide 
enabling them to evaluate practices against scien- 
tific evidence. The criteria for evaluating the 
quality of a school in all its aspects will be 
especially pertinent for the school administrator 
and teachers of young children. 


75. National Council of State Consultants for 
Elementary Education. Education for Children 
Below Six. Request from Dr. Gertrude Lewis, 
Secretary, 1711 Massachusetts Avenue, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 30 p. 





This bulletin presents some general statements on 







































policies regarding adequate education for children 
below six, based on current problems, practices 
that have proved effective and the philosophy of 
leaders in early childhood education. The contents 
offer a guide to those organizing schools for young 
children, with specific help on administration, 
programmes, housing, promotion of legislation, 
and the financing of these services. 


76. National Society for the Study of Education. 
The forty-sixth yearbook. Part II: Early 
childhood education. Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. 390 p. 








The fourteen chapters of this yearbook, written 
by thirty-three persons outstanding in the field of 
early childhood education, give a comprehensive 
picture of the philosophy, practices and status of 
education of children prior to their enrolment in 
the elementary school. 

Although written in 1947, the content is still 
essentially accurate, although a few facts and 
figures may need to be changed as the potential 
pre-school population has increased markedly. 
Obviously the profession has made gains in the 
intervening years, but much of the content of this 
volume is unavailable from any single other source 
and is not, in fact, duplicated anywhere. 

The two chapters dealing with the implications 
of the social scene and recent history, 1920 to 
1947 (only three nursery schools were available in 
the United States in 1920), reveal in startling 
fashion the sensational growth of services for 
young children. In addition, they trace develop- 
ments which influenced this growth and present 
the stand taken at specific times by certain 
national groups. 


77. Prescott, Daniel A. The child in the educative 





process. New York, McGraw-Hill and Co., 
1957. 502 p. 


Following 16 years of working with hundreds of 
small groups of teachers in their own schools, the 
author presents his insight into and ideas on the 
educative process and the teacher's réle in guiding 
the child's learning in the classroom. There are 
four parts to the book: (1) presents the complexity 
of the teacher's task and sets forth the philosophi- 
cal, social and scientific assumptions upon which 
a sound understanding of the educative process 
rests; (2) analyses the knowledge and skills a 
teacher must have to understand his pupils as 
individual developing persons, using case records; 
(3) takes the form of a statement of the theoretical 
foundation for the explanation of human develop- 
ment, behaviour, and adjustment which has proved 
valuable to the child study programme of the 
University of Maryland; (4) describes the practical 
steps which various school systems are taking to 
implement the educative process through the in- 
service education of teachers. 

The book represents a major report on the way 
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knowledge of a child's growth and development has 
advanced through a longitudinal approach to scien- 
tific research in the United States. 


URUGUAY 


“78. Informe sobre la educacién preescolar en el 
Uruguay. Montevideo, Comité Nacional de 
Organizaci6n mundial de educaci6n pre- 
escolar. Unpublished manuscript, 1959. 





An informative report on pre-school education in 
Uruguay, which is organized and supervised by 
two government agencies, viz. Consejo Nacional 
de Ensenanza Primaria y Normal (National Council 
of Primary and Normal Education) and Consejo del 
Nino (Children's Council). There are also many 
private institutions supervised by the first of these 
organizations. 

The report shows that pre-school education is 
carried out in kindergartens, maternal schools, 
and pre-primary classes. It describes the function 
of each type of school, the programmes, and the 
qualifications of the teachers. Tables are included 
showing the number of pre-school institutions both 
in the capital and in the provinces, and the number 
of pupils in attendance. Information is given on 
religious as well as non-religious private establish- 
ments comprising pre-primary classes. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


79. Komisija za reformu skolstva. PretSkolsko 
vaspitanje u novom sistemu obrazovanja i 
vaspitanja. Beograd, 1957. (Prilog 
Deklaraciji o sistemu obrazovanja i 
vaspitanja u FNRJ, 1). 22 p. 





This publication is a supplement to the declaration 
on the educational system in Yugoslavia, approved 
by the commission on school reform. It contains 
the principles and theory of pre-school education. 

The value of this education is discussed and the 
necessity for it demonstrated, aims and problems 
of pre-school education are dealt with and different 
kinds of institutions already existing are reviewed, 
as well as vublic institutions which are expected 
to collaborate in this field. 

It is emphasized that pre-school education should 
be a part of the normal school system of the 
country and should aim at giving children from 3 to 
7 years of age a good basis for further instruction. 


It is also recommended that teacher training 
programmes include pre-school education. 





80. PretSkolsko dete. 1951- 10 issues a yea 
Zagreb. Centralni odbor UdruZenja vaspi 
pretSckolskih ustanova FNRJ. 


This periodical was founded in 1950 and has bee 
continued without interruption for nine years. 
is a professional pedagogical review for the use 
of educators in pre-school establishments. It % 
discusses the problems of pre-school education 
in Yugoslavia, and the organization of the estak 
lishments and their working; publishes studies, 
and articles dealing with child psychology and 
methods of working with children of pre-school 
age (physical, intellectual, moral, and aesthe 
aspects of education). It provides historical 
material on pre-school education, deals with 
theoretical and practical questions relating to t 
education of children in nursery schools, kinde] 
gartens and health establishments for pre-schog 
children (hospitals, health centres, convalesce 
homes, etc.), and deals with questions concerr 
ing the collaboration of these establishments 
the parents. In addition, this review discusses 
the question of children's books, toys and gamé 
and other aids used in work with children; the 
problems relating to playgrounds, the buildings; 
pre-school establishments and their equipment,| 
and kindred matters. ’ 
A separate section of the publication is devo 
to the activities of the OMEP. Material is pub- 
lished pertaining to the World Assemblies of 
OMEP and OMEP Days, as well as information 
on the activities of the national committees of | 
OMEP and the work of other organizations w 
concern themselves with the education of chile 
from 0 to 7 years of age. | 


81. Savezni zavod za proutavanje Skolskih i 
provetnih pitanja. Stanje i razvoj pret8ko 
ustanova. Beograd, 1957. 23 p. (Dokum 
acija uz predloge Komisije za reformu » 
Skolstva, 1-A). 





This pamphlet gives the names of pre-school 
establishments in Yugoslavia, their directors; 
budgets, the social background of children 
attending them, working conditions of teacher 
organization of work, etc. Statistics are inch 
on all questions treated. A comparison is ma 
of pre-school institutions in Yugoslavia before: 
the war (1938) and after (1950 and 1955). They 
importance of pre-school education for all soe! 
groups is emphasized. i 








